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DECEMBER, 1906 


THE ‘“‘BEEF TRUST’”’ AND THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT. 


THE relations of the American meat industry and the Govern- 
ment of the United States have been of a peculiar and interesting 
character in recent years, and this, as well as the fact of the 
importance of this business in the markets of the world, makes 
appropriate a statement of the various phases of the situation. 


The packers have been subjected to the scrutiny of the 
Governmental authorities, on the one hand upon charges of il- 
legal combination and monopolistic control of prices, and on the 
other hand on charges of the unsanitary conditions in which 
they conducted their business. These two occurrences, although 
they had no direct or logical connection with each other, had 
probably some slight historical relation. The general feeling of 
hostility on the part of the public against these great organisations 
was based on the belief that the cattle producer and the cattle 
consumgg were being exploited by the ‘‘ packers’’ through mono- 
polistic combination ; that through the same monopolistic power 
they oppressed the packing-house workman, and imposed on the 
public products which, even if not themselves unwholesome, were 
produced under such unsanitary conditions that the health of the 
consumer was at least endangered. This subject possesses unity, 
therefore, only as it presents the successive phases of this conflict 
between Government and private industry. 


THe Meat INDUSTRY AND THE “‘ BEEF ‘RUST.’’—The group 
of butchers and ‘‘ packers’’ with whem the present article has 
to deal chiefly are popularly known in‘the United States as the 
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‘* Beef Trust.’’ The Beef Trust comprises a few large concerns, 
engaged in slaughtering and packing beef, pork, mutton, and 
other food products, whose aggregate output comprises a very 
large proportion of the total output of the United States, and nearly 
all of the business which requires shipment to distant (interstate 
or foreign) markets. The Trust, so-called, is often referred to as 
the ‘‘ Big Six,’’ or the ‘‘ Big Four,’’ according to the number 
of concerns under consideration. Their plants are located chiefly 
at central slaughtering points in the middle West. 

This concentration of slaughtering in a few large cities is the 
result of various large economic movements. The occupation of 
the original prairie lands of the central Mississippi valley by 
farmers has driven the range business to the far West and south- 
west, where the lands are suitable for grazing, but seldom arable. 
These are the great breeding grounds for beef cattle, sheep, and 
also, to some extent, for hogs. The middle West, on the other 
hand, is the great grain and hay producing region, particularly 
maize, or Indian corn, which is the most important feed for 
fattening cattle and hogs for the market. In the far West and 
south-west most of the cattle are sent to corn States where they 
are put into the feed-lots for some months before shipment to 
market. These are the ‘‘ Western ’’ and ‘‘ Texan ’’ cattle which 
are distinguished from the ‘‘ Native ’’ cattle, which are bred in the 
corn States. Conveniently situated to this great corn belt are 
the several great cattle markets of the West, especially Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, and St. Joseph. The stockman 
who has fattened his stock ships them by carload to these markets, 
where they are generally sold and purchased in a market, which, 
at least in form and in theory, is an open one. The cattle are 
generally sold by commission houses to which they have been 
consigned, and almost all of them are bought by the slaughtering 
establishments at those points. Some of the cattle, however, are 
bought for export on the hoof by other parties. The fact that 
there is a very great number of sellers and a small number of 
buyers, chiefly the buyers of the ‘‘ Big Six,’’ gives to the second 
group a decided advantage in determining prices, which, in case 
any collusion or agreement existed among them, would assume a 
decidedly monopolistic form. ‘This, indeed, is often the theory 
of the stockmen, many of whom claim that there is a ring among 
the buyers, and that this ring manipulates the cattle prices, which, 
therefore, do not move in accordance with the natural relations 
of supply and demand. 

On the other side, the packers are dealers in finished food 
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products—fresh, salt, pickled, and canned meats, &c. This 
trade is highly organised. The butchering and packing of meat 
comprises, however, only a small part of the activity of these 
great concerns—they are also engaged directly in the distribution 
of products. For this purpose, concerns like Swift and Company, 
and Armour and Company have their branch wholesale establish- 
ments in all parts of the United States, and often subsidiary cor- 
porations both at home and abroad. They also operate a vast 
number of so-called ‘‘ private cars,’’ which carry their products 
all over the United States. 

This extension of their trade beyond the original manufactur- 
ing process is characteristic of several highly organised manufac- 
turing industries at the present day (e.g., petroleum), and finds its 
reason for existence partly in technical and partly in commercial 
advantages derived therefrom. ‘The transportation of fresh meat, 
for example, must be conducted by means of refrigerated cars, 
which necessitate frequent installations for icing purposes, &c. ; 
the sale of fresh meat, on account of its perishable character, can 
be most profitably conducted when there is a close correspond- 
ence maintained between the demand and supply in each local 
market, accompanied by prompt co-operation on the part of the 
transport agencies. This can be most securely established where 
the means of transport are at the disposal of the seller, and where 
he is kept in close touch with the local trade. The commercial 
advantage of such an organisation to the party introducing it is ob- 
vious, and such an organisation is almost necessary where there 
is competition, and it has been introduced by any one of the com- 
petitors. The system of selling the products directly in the 
local markets of consumption enables the packer to distribute his 
products more evenly and securely than if he sold it to middle- 
men who might switch their whole trade on any day. The local 
retail dealers could never put a packer in such a position so far 
as his whole business is concerned. Further, it brings them into 
the local market as sellers in much more advantageous position, 
because the buyers (7.e., the retailers) are necessarily much more 
numerous, and are consequently in a large measure obliged to 
pay what the packers dictate. If the supply of fresh meat from 
local butchers is small, and there is only one packer represented in 
a given locality, his power to fix prices becomes almost complete ; 
if several great packers are established in such a market, and 
act in harmony, the same monopoly power appears. That such 
a condition of affairs is widely prevalent, is firmly believed by a 
large body of the consumers. 

LL 2 
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Hence, the stockman and the public—t.e., the original pro- 
ducer and the final consumer—unite in denouncing the packers 
and their alleged monopoly. These attacks, in terms at least, 
have been directed more particularly against the beef trade, and 
hence this alleged combination is generally described as the ‘‘ Beef 
Trust.’’ 

The ‘‘ Beef Trust’’ is sometimes considered as combining 
four great concerns and sometimes six, depending chiefly on their 
importance and the degree of their supposed intimacy. The 
concerns in the “‘ Big Four’’ are as follows :—First, Armour 
and Company, an exclusively family affair, with a capital stock 
of $20,000,000, and an affiliated corporation, the Armour Packing 
Company, with a capital of $7,500,000. These concerns in 1904 
controlled great plants in Chicago, Kansas City, South Omaha, 
Kast St. Louis, and Fort Worth (Texas), and slaughtered (1903) 
1,255,366 beef cattle, 3,451,892 hogs, and 1,496,984 sheep. 
Second, Swift and Company, a company having a capital stock of 
$35,000,000, which is controlled by the Swift family, although 
there is a large outside interest. This Company in 1904 operated 
large plants in Chicago, Kansas City, South Omaha, East St. 
Louis, South St. Joseph (Missouri), Fort Worth, and South St. 
Paul, and slaughtered (1903) 1,578,215 beef cattle, 4,079,756 hogs, 
and 2,334,261 sheep. Third, Morris and Company, another ex- 
clusively family affair, with a capital stock of $3,000,000, together 
with an affiliated concern called the Fairbank Canning Company, 
having a capital of $3,000,000. This Company in 1904 operated 
plants in Chicago, East St. Louis, and South St. Joseph, and 
slaughtered (1903) 761,179 beef cattle, 1,247,393 hogs, and 739,237 
sheep. Fourth, the National Packing Company, with a capital 
stock of $15,000,000, a merger of several smaller plants of which 
control had previously been secured by the above-mentioned Com- 
panies. This Company operated in 1904 a number of plants, 
mostly small, in Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, Hut- 
chinson (Kansas), and New York, and slaughtered (1903) 848 ,884 
beef cattle, 3,101,425 hogs, and 736,434 sheep. The ‘‘ Big Six”’ 
includes two additional concerns which are unquestionably less 
closely related in their business operations than the ‘‘ Big Four.’’ 
They are as follows. First, Schwarzschild and Sulzberger Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $4,373,400. This Company in 1904 
operated plants in Chicago, Kansas City, and New York, and 
slaughtered (1903) 559,200 beef cattle, 623,598 hogs, and 494,642 
sheep. Second, the Cudahy Packing Company, a family affair, 
with a capital stock of $7,500,000. This Company in 1904 oper- 
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ated plants in South Omaha, Kansas City, Sioux City (Iowa), 
and Los Angeles (California), and slaughtered (1903) 469,228 
beef cattle, 1,347,675 hogs, and 364,200 sheep.’ 

The members of the Big Six are not confined in their operations 
to the slaughtering and packing business exclusively ; most of them 
do an extensive business in dairy products and in eggs and poultry, 
and in some cases, also, in fruits. The relative importance of 
these concerns to the beef industry may be more conveniently 
considered when we come to the results of the investigation of the 
Bureau of Corporations. 


THE BuREAU OF CORPORATIONS AND THE ‘‘ BEEF TRUST.’’— 
Previous to the year 1904 there had been frequent complaints of 
the advance of the price of beef, and the ‘‘ Beef Trust ’’ was gener- 
ally held responsible for the situation. In the first half of the 
year 1902 the price of cattle reached an extraordinarily high level, 
but declined greatly in the second half of the year, and this 
decline continued during the following year, so that in the last 
half of 1903 prices reached an extraordinarily low level. These 
facts, taken with the general belief that the prices of beef were 
abnormally high, caused great discontent, and developed a very 
lively agitation among the stockmen. Consequently, Mr. E. W. 
Martin, a Representative from South Dakota, introduced a reso- 
lution in the House (voted on March 7th, 1904), to the following 
effect :— 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and 
he is hereby, requested to investigate the causes of the low prices 
of beef cattle in the United States since July first, nineteen hundred 
and three, and the unusually large margins between the prices of 
beef cattle and the selling prices of fresh beef, and whether the said 
conditions have resulted in whole or in part from any contract, 
combination, in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in 
restraint of commerce among the several States and Territories or 
with foreign countries; also whether the said prices have been 
controlled in whole or in part by any corporation, joint stock com- 
pany, or corporate combination engaged in commerce among the 
several States or with foreign nations; and if so, to investigate the 
organisation, capitalisation, profits, conduct, and management of 
the business of such corporations, companies, and corporate com- 
binations, and to make early report of his findings according to law. 


In conformity with this resolution, the Bureau of Corporations, 
which is one of the divisions of the Department of Commerce and 


! The Beef Industry, pp. xix and xx, 
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Labour, undertook the investigation of the beef industry early in 
March, 1904. 


The Bureau of Corporations, which is a recently established 
organ of administration, requires more particular description at 
this point because it is intended to exploit a new field of Govern- 
mental activity. This Bureau was established by Act of Congress 
on February 14th, 1903. This law provided for an officer entitled 
the Commissioner of Corporations, together with other officers, 
staff, and employees. The essential part of the Act which indi- 
cates the purpose of Congress is as follows :— 


The said Commissioner shall have power and authority to make, 
under the direction and control of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, diligent investigation into the organisation, conduct, and 
management of the business of any corporation, joint stock company 
or corporate combination engaged in commerce among the several 
States and with foreign nations excepting common carriers . . . and 
to gather such information and data as will enable the President of 
the United States to make recommendations to Congress for legis- 
lation for the regulation of such commerce, and to report such data 
to the President from time to time as he shall require; and the in- 
formation so obtained or as much thereof as the President may direct, 
shall be made public. 


The novelty of a Governmental organ of this character and 
its potential importance are obvious. The most authoritative 
statement of its purpose and function is found in the following 
excerpt from a report of the Commissioner of Corporations :— 


The position of the Bureau at the time of its creation was unique. 
It owed its existence largely to a public feeling arising from unusual 
industrial developments. Public opinion thereon was vigorous, but 
confused and vague. In general, the tremendous concentration of 
industrial power, the obvious use, in many cases, of improper in- 
dustrial methods of competition, and the instances of clearly un- 
sound or fraudulent finance connected with corporations, led to the 
general belief that there had arisen a new industrial problem, a 
set of conditions not adequately met by existing laws. No 
solution of this problem had then received general acceptance, nor 
had the problem itself been clearly stated. Numerous experiments 
at solution had been made by way of anti-trust laws, but the ad- 
mitted futility of most of these laws led only to the negative con- 
clusion that such was not the way to treat the great industrial 
changes of which every one was cognisant. 

Upon only one point can it be said that public opinion was fairly 
clear and unanimous, and that point was the desire for ‘‘ publicity "’ 
—in other words, the desire for information. It was not clearly 
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understood to what use this information should be put, nor, indeed, 
what subjects it should cover; but the demand for accurate informa- 
tion was fundamentally sound. The policy of the Bureau has been 
framed in accordance with this demand. Its field may be divided 
into subjects relating to law on the one hand, and subjects relating 
to economic industrial facts on the other. It must examine and 
compare the statutes under which the corporations are doing 
business with industrial and statistical facts. 


The direction from the House that the Bureau of Corporations 
should investigate the beef industry was understood as an official 
investigation of a ‘‘trust,’’ and the result of its activity was 
awaited with keen attention, not only on account of the popular 
interest in the particular subject matter of the investigation, but 
also, because the public was curious to see what could be accom- 
plished by the Government in that direction. 

The Bureau of Corporations proceeded at once to investigate 
the subject. It was quite evident that so far as prices and profits 
were concerned the most practicable way to obtain the former, as 
well as the only possible way to ascertain the latter, was by getting 
the information from the packers. The inquiry as to whether an 
illegal combination or conspiracy existed among them would natur- 
ally have to be prosecuted by different methods. Important statis- 
tical information on the slaughter industry is periodically published 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and is found also in various other Governmental records as 
well as in trade papers. Valuable material is also in the posses- 
sion of the railroad companies., The price statistics of the trade 
journals and newspapers, however, though often a very fair 
reflection of the market, do not have a conclusive character on 
account of their indeterminateness as to quantity, especially when 
beef prices are under consideration. It was practically necessary 
to obtain the material of this character from the books of the 
packers. 

The Commissioner of Corporations, therefore, requested the 
packers to furnish such information from their books as was 
deemed necessary, and they professed themselves in general as 
desirous of doing so, declaring (as they had frequently declared 
to the public) that they were not guilty of unfair price making 
or of illegal combination. They did not produce all their books, 
and they sometimes haggled about producing certain figures, or 
refused to give them, while others they were willing to show to 


1 Annual Report of the Commissioner ef Corporations, for the Fiscal Year ended 
June 30th, 1905, pp. 5 and 6. 
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the Bureau, but not for publication or transcription. Neverthe- 
less, the Bureau obtained from them a vast amount of statistical 
material concerning the numbers and prices of cattle purchased, 
the amounts and prices of beef and other products sold, and the 
costs per head of various operations, &c., most all of which were 
obtained by direct transcription from their books by Government 
agents and in such a comprehensive and voluminous form (includ- 
ing books of original entry) that any intelligent person who ex- 
amined the material would not question their authenticity or_ their 
representative character. The price figures, moreover, were 
checked by comparisons with the prices received by commission 
houses for the sale of identical bunches of cattle, and by the 
prices of identical consignments of beef at various places, in such 
a manner that there could be little or no doubt of their reliability. 
The Bureau also diligently inquired into the facts regarding the 
existence or non-existence of an illegal combination among the 
packers. The investigations went beyond the slaughter industry 
proper, and included a very extensive study of the stock-raising 
business and the retail meat trade. 

As a result of this investigation, the Bureau published certain 
partial results in a report of the Commissioner of Corporations on 
the Beef Industry, March 3rd, 1905. This report, as appeared 
in the letter of transmittal of the President to Congress, covered 
that part of the inquiry relating to ‘‘ the prices of cattle and 
dressed beef, the margins between such prices, and the organisa- 
tion, conduct, and profits of the corporations engaged in the beef- 
packing industry.’ The President’s letter stated further— 


In view of the fact that the Department of Justice is now engaged 
upon other matters involved in the resolution, the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor cannot at this time report thereon. 


This last statement referred to the omission of any discussion of 
the existence_of an illegal combination or conspiracy in restraint 
of trade on account of judicial prosecutions against the packers 
which were pending at that time. The Act which established 
the Bureau gave to the President the power to order the publica- 
tion of such results as he deemed fitting, and it was in accordance 
with this provision of the law, and at the direction of the Presi- 
dent, that no discussion of this subject was admitted into the 
published report of the Bureau. 

It is not desirable to enter here upon a detailed discussion 
of the results of the investigation of the Bureau into the move- 
ments of the prices of cattle and beef, or the profits of the ‘‘ Beef 
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Trust,’’ hence only a few salient points will be considered. The 
report made an estimate of the amount of business done by the 
‘Beef Trust,’ first, in comparison with the total slaughter of 
beef cattle in the entire country, and, second, in comparison with 
the total slaughter at the eight principal western slaughter points. 
The former was found to be about 45 per cent., while the latter 
was found to be about 97.7 per cent. The report also made a very 
extensive comparison of the price movements of cattle and of beef. 
While the public information regarding cattle prices was not 
greatly in error, there was not much intelligent understanding 
about the prices which the packers received for beef. The man 
in the street generally thought of the price per pound of a porter- 
house steak. The report showed, however, in a general analysis 
of the prices of cattle and beef, that the actual amount obtained 
from the sale of the dressed carcass (deducting transport costs) 
was invariably less than the amount paid for the live animal— 
this difference, and the profit of the packer, being covered by the 
other products, such as hides, fats, &c. It was shown also, that, 
on account of the varying importance of the beef to the other 
products of a carcass, a margin reckoned between the pound price 
of cattle and the pound price of the dressed carcass was very 
misleading as to the real situation, on account of the great varia- 
tions in the prices of hides and fat. 

The Martin resolution, which was the immediate reason for 
the inquiry, alleged that unusually large margins existed between 
cattle and beef prices at the date of the resolution (March 7th, 
1904). The figures of the Bureau showed that the margin for the 
period from July 1st, 1902, to July 1st, 1903, was $2.02 per 
hundredweight, and for the succeeding year $2.10 per hundred- 
weight. In other words, although the prices of cattle had fallen 
greatly, as alleged, the prices of beef had fallen in about the same 
degree.! 

A more important feature of the report was the chapter on 
profits. The attempt was made to determine, as the House re- 
solution requested, whether the profits on the beef industry had 
been unduly large during the period specified. Owing to the fact 
that the slaughtering concerns handled hogs and sheep, as well 
as beef cattle, this question could not be satisfactorily answered 
by an examination of the general financial accounts of the Com- 
pany. The attempt was made, therefore, to separate the beef 
trade and reckon the profit per head of beef cattle, taking into 
account the live cost, the cost of slaughter, the value of the beef. 
1 The Beef Industry, p. 268. 
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and the value of the hides, fats and numerous other by-products. 
This calculation was made with great nicety on the basis of a 
large proportion of the total business of the great packers. For a 
number of plants of different concerns in various cities aggregate 
figures were shown of weight and price of live cattle, the weight 
and price of the beef sold from these same cattle, together with the 
proceeds from the hides and offal. The basis for cattle and beef 
being considerably different from that taken in the general analysis 
of the prices of cattle and beef, the results were not quite alike, 
but the general character of the results was the same. The re- 
markable feature about this analysis was the proof of the fact that 
the slaughter houses worked on a small margin per head. This 
may be illustrated by the computations given in the report for the 
year ending June 30th, 1904. The figures relate to 2,013,658 
beef cattle. The average live weight was 1,115 pounds, the 
average cost was $4.15 per hundredweight, or $46.23 per head, 
and the total cost, including the cost of killing, was $48.19. The 
average dressed weight of the beef carcass was 629 pounds, the 
average selling price (deducting transportation) was $6.25 per 
hundredweight, or $39.26 per beef carcass; the average value of 
the by-products was $9.75 per beef carcass; the total proceeds 
were $49.01 per beef carcass. This showed a profit of $.82 per 
head, or $.135 per hundredweight of dressed beef.1_ The compu- 
tations of the Bureau were checked by the bookkeeping records of 
the packers, which showed a true average profit of 99 cents per 
head, or 17 cents higher than that computed by the Bureau.’ 
These bookkeeping records of the packers were accepted by the 
Bureau as more accurate. 

This profit of 99 cents per head seems very small, but, when 
the vast numbers of cattle are considered, it is not small. It 
would give for the total number of 2,013,658 beef cattle covered 
by these accounts a total profit of $1,993,521, and for the 6,836,733 
beef cattle slaughtered by these same concerns, in 1903, taking 
all their plants together, it would give $6,768,366. ‘This is a 
large profit, and it covers only the beef cattle business of the 
packers. If their hogs and sheep were also taken into account, it 
would be very much larger. The total profits of these concerns 
are not limited, however, to the slaughter industry. They make 
very large profits also in their private cars, as well as in the trade 
in other commodities which they handle, such as fruit and dairy 


products. 
The report of the Bureau pointed out that the computation of 


2 The Beef Industry, p. xxxii, 





1 The Beef Industry, p. xxx, 
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profit might be considered to underestimate the profits of the 
beef business in two ways; first, in not getting the profits of the 
subsidiary manufacturing processes so far as they applied to the 
beef business ; second, in not getting the profits of the private car 
lines so far as they handled the beef products. Both of these, 
however, were considered to be beyond the proper scope of the 
inquiry. The report made some estimates of these elements, and 
concluded as follows :— 


It follows that in addition to the profit on cattle shown by the 
books of the packers, about $1 per head, there may be an additional 
profit, more or less connected with the beef business, not to exceed 
at the outside 50 cents per head.’ 


Although the report of the Bureau did not present in detail 
the general financial operations of the concerns investigated, most 
of which are close corporations, it made the following comparison 
of its conclusions with the published reports of one of them— 
Swift and Company :— 


It appears, however, from examination of the accounts of Swift 
& Co. that the profit on beef bears about the same proportion to 
the total profit as the amount of the sales of beef bears to the total 
sales of the company. If it then be assumed that the plant invest- 
ment required for the beef business is proportional to the amount of 
sales, it would appear that the profit on capital invested in the beef 
branch is approximately the same as in the business as a whole. 
Should this assumption be correct, the profits of Swift & Co. on 
their beef business would be in the neighbourhood of 12 per cent. 
upon that proportion of their capital stock which is assignable to 
the beef industry. If, as appears probable, there is no overcapital- 
isation in the case of this company, the rate of profit on the true 
investment in the beef business would be approximately the same. 
In this connection it is of interest to note that the total sales of 
Swift & Co. for the year 1904 were approximately $200,000,000, 
and the total profits $3,850,000, equal to about 1°9 per cent. on the 
volume of sales.? 


The conclusion of the report on the matter of profits was, that 
a profit of $1.00 per head on cattle, or of one-quarter of a cent a 
pound for dressed beef, though large, was not an undue profit for 
the packers. The Bureau did not go behind the records of the 
packers to discover whether there was any further profit in the 
beef business in the way of rebates on the transportation of beef. 
It is evident, however, that if such rebates existed in an important 


1 The Beef Industry, p. xxxiv, ° Ibid., p. 269. 3 [bid., pp. 268 and 269, 
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degree, the margin between cattle prices and beef prices, as well 
as the profit of the beef trade, would be considerably increased. 

The report of the Bureau was received with great incredulity 
by a large part of the Press, and by a majority of the people. 
The glamour of the ‘‘ Beef Trust,’’ which exercises a great power 
throughout the West, was so great that authentic figures were of 
little avail to dispel the belief that the profits of the packers were 
of a phenomenal size. The critics of the report not only refused 
to accept the computations of the Bureau, but proceeded to make 
crude estimates and wild guesses of what the profits were.1_ The 
more moderate ones guessed about $3.06? profit per carcass, but 
the wilder guesses ranged up to $15.00 on by-products alone ! 3 
The New York Evening Post ridiculed the idea that the packers 
made only 2 per cent. profits, and this was a favourite subject 
of derision. The Beef Report really said, however, that the 
packers reported about 2 per cent. profit on their sales. It can 
be safely asserted that it was never imagined by the Commissioner 
of Corporations that a profit on sales would be mistaken for a 
profit on capital, especially as in the body of the report the pub- 
lished profits of one of the large packers, amounting to a very 
substantial figure, were discussed in some detail. The man in 
the street, who was a little brighter than the rest, however, 
pointed out that a profit of 2 per cent. on sales was very likely 
a handsome profit, and, armed with this discovery, returned to 
attack the report for failing to see this.® 

Criticism of this order revealed the slender basis of the critics’ 
information or intelligence. Some competent and disinterested 
parties acquainted with the business were satisfied with the cor- 
rectness of the report. No critic, however, was in a position to 
disprove the general correctness of the result, much less to make 
more accurate calculations, because nobody, unless he had access 
to the figures of the packers, could by any possibility have the 
necessary data. It is only fair to say that a good deal of the 


1 One of the most ambitious efforts was that of Cuthbert Powell, in the Kansas 
City Journal (May 18th, 1905), which gave the total profit per head at $7.41. J. J. 
Ryan, Secretary of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, figured it out at 
about $8.00 (Sioux City Tribune, April 1st, 1905). 

2 New York American, March 5th, 1905. 

3 Butler (Mo.) Times, April 20th, 1905. 

4 New York Evening Post, March 4th, 1905. 

5 Of. the N. Y. Evening Post, March 4th, 1905, where a correspondent assumes a 
turnover every two (!) weeks—‘‘at 2 per cent, on ‘their total sales’ they may eke 
out a paitry 52 per cent. per annum upon their capital” (sic), Cuthbert Powell 
puts it at 43 por cent. profit on $110,500,000 of capital (Kansas City Journal, 
March 138th, 1905). 
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criticism was based on the widely-published summary of the report, 
and this, partly on account of its necessary brevity, and partly 
because some statements were not explained and safeguarded 
as fully as they might have been, was more easily open to mis- 
construction. 

In this respect, and probably in certain others, it was unfor- 
tunate also that the investigations of the Bureau were published 
in such a fragmentary form. As has been explained above, the 
fact that certain judicial prosecutions were under way made it 
seem desirable to the President to withhold the publication of any 
discussion concerning the existence of a combination, in order 
that the Bureau should not impede the operations of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. On the other hand, the absence of any thorough 
investigation of the transportation problem, particularly the ques- 
tions of private car lines and of the rates of transportation, with 
all their interesting possibilities, was to be regretted. At the 
time the report was made, the question of the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government over private car lines was under litigation, 
so that it would have been improper to assume such jurisdiction. 
Moreover, the proper boundaries between the activities of the 
Bureau of Corporations and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were not so well understood as at the present time. The investi- 
gation of these subjects was omitted for these reasons. 


JUDICIAL PROSECUTION.—As stated above, the report of the 
Bureau of Corporations did not report on the question of the exist- 
ence of a combination among the packers, because this question 
was at that time before the courts. The ‘‘ Anti-Trust Act’’ of 
1890 forbids any combination or conspiracy in restraint of trade 
under heavy penalties, irrespective of the question whether the 
combination is noxious or harmless from an economic s‘andpoint. 
lt was not proper that the executive branch of the Government 
should publish its conclusions, when it was a matter of criminal 
Jaw which it is the duty of the courts to decide in the last resort, 
and which they had in this case already taken under consideration. 
It is not necessary to relate in detail the whole history of these 
proceedings, but certain results flowed from them which were 
of great importance to the Government, not only in respect to the 
‘* Beef Trust’’ in particular, but also in respect to legal action by 
the Government against any trust. 

In May, 1902, a petition was filed in the Circuit Court of the 
United States in Chicago under the ‘‘ Anti-Trust Act’’ of 1890, 
wherein it was alleged that seven corporations, one co-partnership, 
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and twenty-three individuals had entered into a combination and 
conspired to suppress competition in the purchase of live stock 
and in the sale of beef, and to monopolise the trade by procuring 
rebates from the railroad companies on the shipment of fresh 
meat. The Supreme Court of the United States in January, 1905, 
issued a decree forbidding any such combination, and this decree 
was made perpetual. It was claimed by the Government that the 
packers were, nevertheless, continuing to conduct their business 
in the manner forbidden by the court. Hence, on March 20th, 
1905, a grand jury in Chicago brought an indictment for violation 
of the ‘‘ Anti-Trust Act’’ against most of the parties already 
defendants in the case. The defendants in this new issue ob- 
jected to the indictment on various grounds, and, finally, on 
October 28rd, 1905, on the ground that they had received im- 
munity from such criminal persecution through the fact that 
they had furnished information to the Bureau of Corporations. 
This plea became the immediate question for the determination 
of the court, the trial of the charge that the packers had violated 
the *‘ Anti-Trust Act,’’ being dependent upon the decision on this 
matter. 

It is important to consider the nature of this right which they 
claimed. The Constitution of the United States contains in the 
so-called ‘‘ Bill of Rights,’’ certain provisions which are intended 
to protect the individual from the abuse of Governmental power. 
One of these (fifth Amendment) contains the following provision, 
namely, ‘‘ No person . . . shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself.’’ This rule of the common 
law, thus embodied in the Federal Constitution (and generally in 
the state constitutions also), is, like some other privileges under 
the common law, a frequent means of defeating the ends of 
justice, but such inconvenience is submitted to in the opinion 
that on the whole it works beneficently. It has been found, 
however, that in certain kinds of cases the advantage of thus 
protecting the individual is greatly outweighed by the disadvan- 
tage imposed on the community by this privilege of the individual 
to keep silence. Such cases arise, for example, in connection 
with unlawful discriminations in transportation. Abuses of great 
public moment of this sort should not be permitted to go un- 
corrected by the refusal of parties having knowledge of the facts 
to testify. A constitutional provision, however, cannot be dis- 
regarded, so that Congress, in connection with the law concerning 
‘‘ interstate commerce,’ provided for a means of obtaining evi- 
dence in such cases by requiring the witness to testify, even where 
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he incriminated himself, by giving him as an equivalent immunity 
from prosecution in respect to any matter in which he might give 
such testimony. The first legislative effort of Congress to pro- 
vide a substitute for the constitutional privilege’ was declared by 
the courts to be inadequate, 1.e., the courts declared the law was 
unconstitutional, because it abolished a constitutional privilege 
without giving the witness an equivalent.?, The second attempt 
of Congress in this direction ,? however, was accepted by the courts 
as a satisfactory substitute. This power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to take evidence is established by the law in 
the following terms :— 


That no person shall be excused from attending and testifying 
or from producing books, papers, tariffs, contracts, agreements, and 
documents before the Interstate Commerce Commission, or in 
obedience to the subpcena of the Commission . . . on the ground 
or for the reason that the testimony or evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, required of him, may tend to criminate him or subject 
him to a penalty or forfeiture. But no person shall be prosecuted 
or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter or thing, concerning which he may testify, or 
produce evidence, documentary or otherwise, before said Com- 
mission, or in obedience to its subpcena, . . . or in any such case 
or proceeding: Provided, That no person so testifying shall be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in so 
testifying. 


When the law establishing the Bureau of Corporations was 
framed, a provision was inserted giving to the Commissioner of 
Corporations the same power of getting information and taking 
testimony concerning matters within his jurisdiction as was 
given to the Interstate Commerce Commissioners in respect to 
theirs, and giving to those who testified the same immunities.® 


The question before the court, therefore, was this: Had the 
Commissioner of Corporations, acting in conformity with the 
House resolution directing him to investigate the ‘‘ Beef Trust,’ 
and in pursuance of his duties as prescribed by law, given to the 
packers the immunity from criminal prosecution, in respect to 
the charges upon which they were held, which was contemplated 
in the foregoing provisions of the law? This matter was not only 

1 Act of February 4th, 1887, as amended March 2nd, 1889, and February 10th, 1891. 
2 Counselman Case, 142 U. S., p. 547. 
3 Act of February 11th, 1893. 


4 Brown v. Walker, 161 U. S. 591. Cf. also the recent case of Hale v. Henkel, 
201 U. S. 43, 5 Act of February 14th, 1903, 
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of great importance on account of the case immediately before the 
court, but also as it affected other investigations of the Bureau 
of Corporations, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the De- 
partment of Justice, and perhaps other agencies of the Govern- 
ment for collecting information of importance to Congress or for 
general utility. 

The trial in regard to the facts on this issue of the case 
was a protracted one, and, although certain of the packers gave 
testimony in regard to the facts which was in flat contradiction 
to the disinterested testimony of Government officials and agents, 
yet, according to the judge who tried the case, there was no im- 
portant contradiction, except as to whether the Commissioner of 
Corporations had discussed with the packers the question of taking 
testimony under oath. In general, the facts were that the Bureau 
of Corporations had obtained information from the packers almost 
exclusively concerning prices, costs, profits, &c., and had used 
them to show the relations of the prices of cattle and beef and the 
profits of the beef packers. There was no attempt to learn 
from the books of the packers any facts regarding railway rebates 
or other discriminations in transportation. The information was 
obtained without any compulsory process or the administering of 
oaths. The results of the investigation were (at the direction of 
the President) printed as a public document, and had been widely 
circulated by the packers. None of the data obtained from the 
packers had been furnished to the Department of Justice, except 
a table showing the total slaughterings, in which the practical 
constancy of the percentages of the packers indicated an agree- 
ment as to the quotas of production. This table was returned 
without examination, on account of the immunity plea made by 
the packers about the time it was furnished. None of the state- 
ments made in the report was of a character which would tend 
to disclose any criminal transactions. 

The Government contended that the statutory immunity 
could be conferred only upon persons subpoenaed by the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, and who subsequently might give testi- 
mony or evidence, in the legal sense, relating to the matter of 
the indictment. The defendants, on the contrary, held that any 
information which they furnished was necessarily furnished under 
the compulsion of law, although there was neither subpoena nor 
oath. On account of the importance of the case, the Attorney- 
General departed from the usual practice of his office, and ap- 
peared in person before the court to argue the Government’s 
case. The general argument of the Government was, that the 
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terms of the statute which provided for immunity declared that 
the immunity applied to natural persons giving testimony under 
a subpena, and that these were ‘‘ words of art’’ with a definite 
legal meaning. The Government claimed that as the packers had 
given the information they furnished without subpcena or oath, 
and not in the formal manner of testimony, and without making 
any claim of immunity, they were not entitled to the privilege of 
immunity provided by the laws. The Attorney-General ridiculed 
the view of the defence that any information given to the Federal 
Government in conformity with law on a subject-matter of investi- 
gation would practically result in giving everybody who gave it 
complete immunity from prosecution by the Government for any 
offences committed with relation to it. The Attorney-General 
said :— 


What would be the consequences? We might suppose that the 
confessions and statements in obedience to the law might be made 
at Washington, possibly to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
possibly to the Commissioner of Corporations, possibly to the 
Attorney-General. This 1s a great discovery of my learned friend, for 
which uncounted generations of captains of industry will thank him. 
Washington will become the Alsatia to which they can resort for 
immunity for their offences. It will be much easier, much better, 
instead of running away from a subpeena, to run toward the Govern- 
mental agent and serve a confession upon him. . 


it was in this connection that the Attorney-General described 
this way of getting immunity as an ‘“‘immunity bath.’’? 

In spite of the ridicule of the Attorney-General, and to the 
astonishment of the general public, the court gave judgment in 
favour of the claim for immunity to the defendants as to the 
natural persons, but not as to the corporations.? The essential 
sentences in the opinion were as follows :— 


The immunity flows to the witness by action of law and without 
any claim upon his part. 

I am of opinion that under this Act when the Commissioner of 
Corporations, who has power to compel, made his demand, it is 
the duty of the witness to obey... . 

But it is insisted by the Government that they did not give under 
compulsion because they did not give what is known in law as under 

1 The law also stated that if perjury were committed in giving such testimony 
the witness was not exempt from prosecution therefor. 

? Argument of the Attorney-General in United States v. Armour & Company 
et al., &c., Washington, 1906, p. 44. 


3 The Hale case had decided that this immunity did not apply to corporations. 
201 U.S. 43. 
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testamentary compulsion . . . and it is argued that testamentary 
compulsion means compulsion furnished by the subpena and 
ee 

I am clearly of opinion that the best judgment to be had from 
all the authorities is that the subpcena is a useless and superficial 
thing after the parties are together. 

And I am also of opinion that under any one of these three acts 
in question—these three immunity laws in question—the production 
of books and papers would be legal evidence without the oath of 
any person where they are adduced as showing admissions against 
interest and against the party producing them.! 


The effect of this decision was unfortunate in this respect, that 
it precluded all appeal to the Supreme Court, which, in case it 
had been rendered in the opposite sense, might have been made 
by the defendants. The packers, individually, were thus let off 
scot free. The indictments stand against the companies, but the 
policy of the Government as to their prosecution has not yet been 
made public. 

This decision had, however, another immediate consequence 
of great importance. The interpretation of the immunity provi- 
sion as made by Judge Humphrey in this case was not viewed 
with satisfaction by the public, nor by the administrative and 


legislative branches of the Government. Congress, therefore, 
promptly passed an Act defining such immunity as follows :— 


That under the immunity provisions . . . immunity shall extend 
only to a natural person who, in obedience to a subpcena, gives 
testimony under oath or produces evidence, documentary or other- 
wise, under oath.? 


INVESTIGATION OF SANITARY CONDITIONS.—The next phase in 
the relations of the packers to the Government was introduced to 
the public consciousness by means of a sensational novel. A 
writer named Upton Sinclair wrote a story called ‘‘ The Jungle,’’ 8 
which gives the experiences of a Lithuanian family that settled 
in Chicago and got employment in the slaughter houses. Inci- 
dentally it gives a lurid account of the conditions of ‘‘ Packing- 
town ’’ and the seamy side of Chicago in general. As a novel, at 
least the first part, the book possesses undoubted merit, though 
at times rather crudely done. In the appalling picture which it 
draws of the conditions in Packingtown, one is reminded of Zola’s 

1 Argument of the Attorney-General, &c. cit. sup. pp. 82-5. 


2 An Act defining the right of immunity, &c., June 30, 1906. 
3 Doubleday and Page, 1906. 
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‘Germinal.’ The book concludes with an appeal for Socialism. 
The part of the story which is of interest in this connection, how- 
ever, is that which describes the condition of things in the pack- 
ing plants. It is not necessary to quote it in detail, but it is 
enough to say that it describes them as being not only extremely 
injurious to the workers but also as entirely devoid of proper atten- 
tion to sanitary methods of preparing the food. Not only are the 
conditions described as being generally filthy, but the accusation 
is made of systematic practices of utilising unhealthy cattle for 
food and of preparing the canned products from putrid meat and 
disguising the fact by artificial devices. These accusations were 
accompanied by such an apparent familiarity with the packing 
houses that, in spite of the author’s very evident anti-capitalistic 
point of view, they tended to shock the reader and create serious 
suspicions as to the conditions of the packing industry. The Federal 
Government inspected this business to a certain extent, and the 
packers took great pains to advertise the fact, and often in a very 
misleading way, all of which was described in ‘‘ The Jungle.”’ 

Although the general question of the inspection system was 
already under examination by the Federal Government before 
‘“The Jungle’’ appeared, the President directed Dr. Charles P. 
Neill, the Commissioner of Labour, and Mr. James B. Reynolds 
to make a special investigation on the spot. The report of Messrs. 
Neill and Reynolds, dated June 2, 1906, which was based on 
two and one-half weeks’ observation of the conditions and methods 
prevailing in the industry at Chicago, resulted in a scathing con- 
demnation of the packers.! 

Some of the more flagrant cases of unsanitary conditions re- 
ported may be briefly noticed. The floors, tables, receptacles, 
&e., are described as being chiefly of wood, often rotten, and 
generally nasty with grease and dirt. The report makes a special 
complaint of the condition of the water-closets, describing them 
as improperly constructed, often merely partitioned off from the 
workrooms, unprovided with toilet paper, sometimes without lava- 
tories, and never with soap or towels. In some cases the report 
states that the water-closets were so inconveniently situated that 
the workmen sometimes did not take the trouble to leave their 
workrooms. The handling of the meat was also said to be un- 
cleanly, except for that part of the work between the killing floor 


1 This report, together with the President’s letter, the report of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and the testimony before the House Committee on Agriculture, 
may be found in ‘‘ Hearings before the Commitee on Agriculture on the so-called 
Beveridge amendment,” Washington, 1906. 

MM 2 
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and the cooling rooms, which means practically the handling of 
fresh meat. In the boning room the workmen are said to climb 
over the piles of meat and to throw pieces they choose for cutting 
upon the floor. The clothing of these workers is said to be filthy. 
Meat scraps are said to be shovelled from dirty floors. The scraps 
were described as being sometimes “‘ dry, leathery, and unfit to be 
eaten,’’ and mixed with more or less rubbish. This stuff was 
used for canned goods, sausages, and the like, some of which is 
cooked and some not. 

The report also made serious complaint of the method of 
labelling canned goods; the cans bore a label as follows: ‘‘ The 
contents of this package have been inspected according to the Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1891. Quality guaranteed.’’ As a 
matter of fact, the report states that the inspection being confined 
to the whole carcass, the Government has no knowledge whatever 
of the contents of the cans. It is also stated that the old canned 
stuff, sometimes two years old, was heated in the cans to “ liven 
up”’ the contents, and new labels were placed thereon. The 
report complains also of very neglectful treatment of employees 
and the absence of ordinary decencies and comforts. It declared 
that the system of inspection prevailing, namely, compulsory in- 
spection before slaughter and permissive inspection after slaugh- 
ter, should be changed by reversing the rule. It also advocated 
the extension of inspection to all the processes of making food 
products and the requirement that all canned goods should bear 
a label showing the date of preparation and that this should not 
be defaced or altered. The report made some other recommenda- 
tions, and declared that it would be necessary greatly to increase 
the number of inspectors to insure efficiency of inspection.’ 

The President referred this report to Congress, endorsing its 
findings and making a vigorous recommendation for an adequate 
inspection of all meat products. The President’s letter and the 
report of Messrs. Neill and Reynolds, which had been awaited 
with great interest by the country, created a profound impression. 
Before Messrs. Neill and Reynolds made their investigation, a 
committee had been sent to examine the packing houses by the 
Department of Agriculture, in consequence of some complaints 
which had been made about the conditions prevailing there. This 
committee, which was composed of an expert on cattle diseases, a 


1 The packers who had got wind of the general character of the report tried to 
induce Messrs. Neill and Reynolds to hold it up and give them thirty days to make 
improvements, after which it was proposed that they should again visit the packing 
houses and make the reformed conditions the basis of their report. Cf. ‘‘ Hearings 
of the House Committee on Agriculture,” pp. 96 and 97. 
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chief inspector of cattle, and the Solicitor of the Department, also 
made a report which was made public at about the same time.! 

This committee made a more exhaustive and detailed report 
of the conditions they found, going into the technicalities of cattle 
diseases and the methods of inspection on the one hand, and into 
the particular conditions of each packing house in detail on the 
other. So far as pointing out unsatisfactory conditions in 
particular rooms and particular instances is concerned, this report 
was quite as severe as the report of Messrs. Neill and Reynolds, 
but it also described the conditions in many more places as being 
satisfactory. It declared that they found it impossible to gener- 
alise on the subject. Even more numerous shocking quotations 
might be made from this report, therefore, but the general im- 
pression it gives of the conditions prevailing is certainly not so 
bad. 

This report also criticised certain descriptions which had been 
printed about the Chicago packing houses, particularly in the 
London Lancet, and in ‘‘ The Jungle.’’ According to this report, 
the former contained many errors and exaggerations. Parti- 
cularly it may be noted that the story of numbers of workmen 
meeting their death by falling into rendering tanks is declared to 
be founded according to the best information on a single instance 


occurring many years ago, in which instance the body of the 
victim was recovered. Concerning ‘‘ The Jungle,’ they say :— 


It is apparent that in his anxiety to be as sensational and 
‘* yellow ’’ as possible the author has not only in this statement, 
but all through his book, selected the worst possible condition which 
could be found in any establishment as typical of the general con- 
ditions existing in the Chicago abattoirs, and has wilfully closed 
his eyes to establishments where excellent conditions prevail.? 


The effect of these disclosures on public sentiment was such 
as to create a demand for the most sweeping kind of inspection 
law. Although the packers claimed to be for it, they tried to 
prevent the introduction of numerous proposed features and parti- 
cularly the requirement that canned goods should be labelled with 
the date of manufacture, and that they should pay the cost of 
inspection. In respect to paying the costs of inspection the 
stockmen sided with the packers, fearing that if it were put on the 
packers it would be shifted to their shoulders.* On the other 
side there was a considerable sentiment in favour of putting it on 
the packers because their shortcomings made inspection necessary , 


1 The report is dated April 3, 1906. 2 P. 340. 
3 ** Hearings,” &c., p. 89. 4 “Hearings,” &., p. 216, 
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and because, as many believed, they derived a positive financial 
and commercial advantage from Government inspection, both in 
the labour performed and in the advertisement that the Govern- 
ment labels gave to their goods. A law was finally agreed on 
which received the approval of Congress and the President.! 

The principal features of this inspection law are as follows : 
The Secretary of Agriculture is empowered to establish a system 
of inspection for all slaughtering and packing houses which prepare 
meat products for interstate or foreign commerce.” The law pro- 
vides for a post-mortem inspection, and the rejection of all carcasses 
or parts of carcasses that are “‘ unsound, unhealthful, unwhole- 
some, or otherwise unfit for human food.’’ This inspection con- 
tinues throughout the entire process, and none of the products are 
allowed to pass unless properly inspected and labelled. False 
descriptions of food products are forbidden, though this does not 
extend to the prohibition of trade names which are usual and not 
false and deceptive. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorised 
to establish rules for proper sanitation of slaughtering and packing 
houses and to pass the products of only those establishments which 
conform thereto. Persons are forbidden to offer for transportation 
in interstate or foreign commerce any such products as have not 
passed Government inspection, and carriers in interstate and 
foreign commerce are forbidden to accept them. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorised to inspect all cattle, sheep, swine, and 
goats offered for export, and to ascertain if they are diseased. No 
clearance shall be given to vessels carrying such animals, unless a 
certificate of health is shown, or the Secretary of Agriculture 
waives such requirement. A similar rule is provided for food 
products prepared from such animals. The law provides, in 
general, that the law shall not extend to farmers slaughtering stock 
on the farm nor to retail butchers. Three million dollars are ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of the Act. 

In accordance with this law, the Secretary of Agriculture 
issued on July 25, 1906, elaborate regulations concerning inspec- 
tion,® certain features of which are of interest here. The rules 
established for the sanitation of packing houses are quite particular 


1 An Act making Appropriations for the Department of Agriculture, approved 
June 30, 1906. 

2 Owing to the peculiar character of the Constitution of the United States, the 
Federal Government can exercise police power over this industry only through the 
clause that gives it control of ‘‘commerce among the States, and with foreign 
nations.” 

3 Regulations Governing the Meat Inspection of the United States, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, 1906. 
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in their requirements concerning the cleanliness of the rooms, 
floors, utensils, and the clothings and persons of employees, also 
concerning ventilation, the prohibition of the employment of 
persons kngwn to have communicable diseases, &c. An ante- 
mortem inspection is established, and minute provisions are made 
concerning the condemnation of cattle in the post-mortem exam- 
ination. Special provisions are made concerning the use of dyes, 
chemicals, and preservatives. Regulation 39 reads in part :— 


No meat or meat food product for interstate commerce, or for 
foreign commerce except as hereinafter provided, shall contain any 
substance which lessens its wholesomeness, nor any drug, chemical, 
or dye (unless specifically provided for by a Federal Statute), or 
preservative, other than common salt, sugar, wood, smoke, vinegar, 
pure spices, and, pending further inquiry, saltpeter. 


No provision was made, either in the Federal law or in the regula- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture, concerning the dating of 
canned food products. The general belief seems to be that canned 
products, if well packed, will keep indefinitely without deteriora- 
tion. 

To one who has no technical knowledge of meat inspection, 
the Federal law and the regulation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture seem well contrived to procure satisfactory results, and there 
seems to be no reason for doubting that it will be executed with 
integrity and efficiency. Although the American meat trade, par- 
ticularly in canned goods and other packing-house products, 
suffered very much from the exposures described above, the con- 
fidence of the public will probably be restored before long. In 
foreign countries the general examination of conditions prevail- 
ing in them, which has been suggested by the developments in 
America, have probably shown that the conditions in Chicago 
were by no means exceptionally bad. It is probably true that in 
some other large packing centres in the United States the con- 
ditions have been generally superior to those in Chicago, as the 
plants are generally more modern and the condition of the 
employees much better. 

One encouraging thing was demonstrated by this meat scandal 
and that is, that the Government and the people of the United 
States are not dominated by purely commercial interests (as is 
often asserted), and that when an abuse clearly appears and an 
adequate remedy is found, reform will be made as quickly as 
possible. The haste with which the packers have attempted to 
meet the new requirements of the law, in view of their vaunted 
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power, is a striking evidence of the commercial influence of public 
opinion. An equally encouraging sign is the Government’s inde- 
pendence of uninformed public opinion, or prejudice, and the 
impartiality of its administration. In the report on the ‘‘ Beef 
Trust ’’ the country was shown that the popular opinions respect- 
ing the wholesale prices of beef and the profits in the beef industry 
were founded on ignorance and error. At the same time it pro- 
secuted the packers for alleged violation of the anti-trust law. 
The failure of the Government in that undertaking was not due to 
any lack of zeal and energy, but to a technical legal obstruction 
which no one could foresee—the opinion of one judge on a new 
point of law; and if that obstruction had not appeared, the case 
would have been fought to a finish on its merits. 


FRANCIS WALKER 





INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN THE WOOLLEN 
AND WORSTED INDUSTRIES OF YORKSHIRE. 


As this paper is very largely a variation on the old theme of the 
interdependence of technical and economic forces in the produc- 
tion of characteristic types of industrial organisation, it will be 
well, at the outset, to recall some important technical differences 
between the two main branches of the textile industry in York- 
shire. From the technologist’s standpoint the ultimate distinc- 
tion between woollen and worsted is based upon the composition 
of the yarns. The worsted yarn is made of fibres, which, before 
being spun, are straightened out until they lie roughly parallel 
to one another. In the woollen yarn the fibres cross and inter- 
mingle in all possible directions. This straightening out of the 
fibres for worsted spinning is the result of the combing processes, 
which are peculiar to the worsted industry. Woollen yarns are 
always carded and spun on a mule, worsted yarns are combed, 
or carded and combed, drawn, and generally spun on a frame 
or throstle. Worsted fabrics invariably show more or less of 
the ‘‘ weave,’’ or pattern scheme, whereas an important section 
of woollens—all those that are much fulled and dressed—does not, 
for the smooth, well-twisted, worsted yarn, with its few pro- 
jecting fibres, does not lend itself to fulling, whilst the woollen 
yarn is constructed with the definite object of facilitating that 
process. Lastly, the worsted yarn is normally—though not quite 
invariably—made of new wool and nothing else ; the woollen yarn, 
paradoxically enough, frequently contains rag wool—in popular 
language ‘‘ shoddy ’’—or cotton, or both. This last is a rough 
distinction, but important, especially in the case of Yorkshire, 
where it is almost impossible to draw a line of division between 
what used to be described as the woollen and the shoddy in- 
dustries. I shall make no attempt to draw any such sharp dis- 
tinction. 

On the economic side two striking differences of organisation 
are at once apparent, viz., the great size of the normal business 
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concern and the tendency to specialise combing, spinning, and 
weaving into separate industries, in the worsted branch, as con- 
trasted with the relatively small and unspecialised woollen busi- 
nesses. I deal with the normal situation. There are woollen 
firms of great size, and woollen firms that only spin.! There 
are also modest worsted mills, and large worsted mills where 
combing, spinning, and weaving are all carried on; nevertheless, 
the opposition between large specialised businesses in worsted, 
and smaller unspecialised businesses in woollen is marked. 

Statistical tests as to the size of businesses are not easily 
applied, and the figures that I am about to give are not entirely 
satisfactory. But they illustrate the situation so far as they 
go. In 1889 the average Yorkshire worsted factory employed 
195 workpeople, the average woollen or shoddy factory, 95. 
These are vague terms which tell very little. For 1901 we have 
something better, but these later figures deal with the country 
as a whole, not with Yorkshire only. This introduces no serious 
error in the case of worsted, for seven-eighths of the worsted 
factories of the United Kingdom are in the West Riding. But 
the woollen statistics, of course, include the manufacturing 
districts of Scotland, Lancashire, and the West of England, as 
well as many small scattered mills in Ireland, Wales, and else- 
where. It is possible, therefore, that the figures I am about to 
quote somewhat misrepresent the situation in Yorkshire. I do 
not think, however, that the misrepresentation is serious. These 
figures, collected by the factory inspectors, give the number of 
factories or departments devoted to each important group of 
processes and the total number of persons employed in each 
group. 

Woollen and shoddy are rightly treated together. We find 
that the average number of persons working together at 
woollen spinning is only 22. The corresponding figure for 
worsted is 140. In weaving, the difference is less marked— 
woollen 50, worsted 106. The worsted figures are based largely 
on specialised spinning and weaving businesses, the woollen 
figures mainly on combined businesses. It appears, then, that 
the typical woollen mill, which both spins and weaves, employs 
just about a half as many hands in those processes as does the 
average worsted spinning mill or department. Time will not 
allow more detailed corrections and comparisons of the figures. 
I pass to the causes of the existing state of things. They are 


1 This specialised woollen spinning is, however, concerned more with such things 
as knitting yarns and carpet yarns than with ordinary wearing yarns, 
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in part technical, in part economic, some of old standing, some 
due to recent developments. 

Much is explained by the fact that the conquest of the York- 
shire woollen trade by the factory system took place, roughly 
speaking, a generation later than the conquest of worsted. True, 
large woollen mills were started about Leeds almost as early as 
were the first worsted mills further west, but for years they re- 
mained exceptional. ‘The small master clothiers died hard. So 
late as 1845 their position was still exceedingly strong, and they 
played a considerable part in the industry for another twenty 
years and more. Much woollen yarn was spun on the jenny 
by the weavers and their families down to the ‘sixties, and in 
some cases even later. And the power loom was very gradually 
adopted for woollen weaving—for the most part between 1840 
and 1880. 

With worsted it was otherwise. The trade had come into 
Yorkshire from East Anglia late in the seventeenth century. It 
remained unimportant until nearly 1750, but grew fast between 
1750 and 1780, before machinery was introduced. Specialisation 
already existed, and many of those concerned with the trade 
controlled considerable amounts of capital. They bought wool, 
had it combed and dyed, put it out to be spun in the cottages 
over an amazingly wide area, and then either sold the yarn or 
had it woven by domestic weavers. ‘They were, in short, true 
entrepreneurs, very different from most of the small master 
clothiers in the woollen trade, who with the aid of their families 
and a little hired labour carried on at home all the processes of 
cloth manufacture, except finishing and, in some cases, dyeing, 
I have seen the account-books of one of these early worsted men, 
a wool comber he called himself, but he was more than that, 
for the period 1762-1779. They show that a very consider- 
able business existed even in an outlying moorland district. 
Their owner, Mr. Greenwood, of Oxenhope near Haworth, 
bought wool, combed and dyed it at home with the help of hired 
men, had it spun, and, so far as I can ascertain, generaily sold 
the yarn. At his death in 1779 he had on hand nearly £700 
worth of raw wool and over £800 worth of combed wool and 
yarn. Other businesses of the same period, of which we have 
record, were probably larger than his. 

The first worsted spinning mill in Yorkshire was started at 
Addingham, on the Wharfe, in 1787. The trade was ripe for 
the mills, and they grew fast in the next generation. Some- 
times landowners as well as manufacturers and merchants had 
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a hand in their establishment. By 1820, domestic spinning of 
worsted yarn was almost extinct in Yorkshire. Woollen yarn, 
on the contrary, though no longer spun to any great extent on 
the wheel, was, as I have said, much spun on the jenny outside 
the mills. Between 1825 and 1840 the power loom was widely 
adopted in the worsted trade, while it was still very uncommon 
in woollen. 

It is not easy to ascertain how far the early worsted spinning 
mills were specialised. Clearly in many cases the mill-owner 
gave out some at least of his yarn to be woven, and with the 
introduction of the power loom, weaving sheds were often added 
to the mills. But yarn selling on a large scale had existed before 
the mills were thought of. So early as Defoe’s time the Norwich 
stuff manufacturers had imported yarn from Yorkshire, and with 
the factory age the practice grew. There was not so much as 
an experiment in power spinning about Norwich until after 1830, 
so the field was clear for the Yorkshire mill yarns. Nor was 
East Anglie the only buyer. The carpet districts, the hosiery 
districts, some of the Scotch tartan-making districts, and the 
whole country in so far as it used worsted for knitting and 
mending, contributed to the demand. East Anglian manufac- 
turing declined, and carpet manufacturing in Yorkshire de- 
veloped in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. But 
any decline in the external demand for worsted yarn thus brought 
about was more than counterbalanced by the foreign yarn trade, 
which emerged with the removal of the prohibition of export in 
1825, grew with the establishment of alpaca and mohair spin- 
ning in the Bradford district between 1845 and 1855, and has 
grown—roughly speaking—ever since. Finally, in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century changes of fashion led 
to an extensive substitution ofi worsted for woollen fabrics, and 
so to the ‘‘export’’ of yarns from worsted to woollen districts. 
They also led to the establishment of worsted spinning and weav- 
ing outside the old districts, but they undoubtedly stimulated 
specialisation in spinning. 

From the first, then, the Yorkshire worsted industry has had 
to produce vastly more yarn than could be consumed on the 
spot, and from the first spinning has been to some extent a 
distinct trade. So, too, has combing, but for different reasons. 
There were master combers who owned the wool they combed 
before the days of machinery, but the class is heard of no more 
after the rise of the spinning mills. The journeymen combers 
now worked for spinners. So did most of the early combing 
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machines of the type that Cartwright invented. But when 
machine combing became a real success, between 1842 and 1852, 
it crystallised at once into a distinct trade, though to this day 
many spinners do some at least of their own combing. This 
prompt specialisation is to be explained mainly by the complexity 
which the combing and associated processes had by that time 
assumed. In the earlier part of the nineteenth century only long 
wools were combed, but in the forties the fine and comparatively 
short Australian merino wools were coming into regular use in 
the worsted trade. They had to be carded before being combed, 
to mention only the chief processes, so that the work of super- 
vising the stages preliminary to spinning was heavy enough for 
a single firm. Then, too, some of the inventors had the capital 
and the commercial ability to exploit their own patents, which 
assisted the process of specialisation. Again, night work, im- 
pessible in spinning mills, has always been usual in the combing 
mills. Thanks to this, to the intricacy of the work itself, and 
to the ordinary economies of large scale production, combing has 
become more and more strictly specialised. Of late years, 
moreover, spinners have bought a larger proportion of their 
wool than formerly ready combed from dealers, a practice which 
has tended to encourage that specialisation of combing to which 
it owes its existence. Even those spinners who run their own 
combs usually have a part of the work done for them by the 
commission firms, and there are, I believe, few, if any, firms in 
Yorkshire to-day who regularly comb all the wool that passes 
through their spinning machinery: 

A narrow margin of profit and a constant shifting of demand, 
due to fashion, render a strict combination of the three main 
processes—combing, spinning, and weaving—in one mill wasteful 
and risky. The weaving department is bound to require a great 
variety of yarns, and if these are all to be combed and spun 
at home, heavy stocks of wool and yarn must be held. It is 
highly probable that a mill which retains all three departments 
will become, primarily, either a spinning or a weaving mill; it 
is most unlikely to find concentration on combing profitable in 
existing circumstances. ‘The looms may use some of the yarn, 
although spinning is the main business, or the spinning frames 
may work regularly to supply some only of the looms’ needs. 
Normally the ‘‘ manufacturer’? owns no spinning machinery. 
The fabrics which he has to make are incessantly changing. He 
requires yarns of many types and of other materials than worsted. 
The relative importance of the materials is not constant. In 
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what is known specially as the Bradford trade—the manufacture 
of women’s light dress materials and the like—cotton warps have 
long played an important part. Silk yarns also are used in the 
higher branches of the trade. Thus no manufacturer of this 
class could, at best, spin) more than a portion of the yarn that 
he requires. ‘The manufacturer of worsted goods for men’s wear, 
it is true, uses worsted yarns almost exclusively, hence a combina- 
tion of spinning and weaving in this branch is, a priori, less un- 
likely. Such combinations are, in fact, not uncommon; but this 
particular class of weaving is very widespread, having been taken 
up extensively by firms that once wove nothing but woollen, 
both in Yorkshire and in other districts, so that combination is 
not the rule. 

To my mind there can be no doubt whatever that the char- 
acteristic features of the Yorkshire woollen industry are in part 
an inheritance from the pre-factory organisation of the trade, 
an organisation which, as I have pointed out, disappeared very 
slowly. It is well known that the woollen factory came into 
existence, in the early days of the nineteenth century, in two 
or three distinct ways. Either the merchant, who had control 
of capital, instead of buying from the small clothier and then 
having the cloth finished, added to his old functions the whole 
of those of the clothier ; or else small mills were set up by groups 
of clothiers or by single individuals, in which those processes that 
had been taken over by machinery were performed on commission. 
Or, again, a prosperous clothier might get hold of a little mill 
himself and build up a large business. In every case the man 
who controlled spinning also controlled weaving. Both clothier 
and millowner, that is to say, bought wool and sold cloth. 
There was little, if any, demand for Yorkshire woollen yarn 
except as raw material for Yorkshire cloth; and no internal or 
external circumstance suggested a break in the traditional com- 
bination. 

The mechanical improvements of the later nineteenth century, 
instead of lengthening the processes through which the wool 
passes before it becomes yarn, as in the case of worsted, have 
curtailed them. In the woollen industry the raw material goes 
straight from the carding rollers to the mule. In worsted, carded 
wool has to pass through two distinct processes, and many sub- 
processes, before it is spun. For a three-fold division of the 
woollen industry there is clearly no place. But a two-fold 
division, the separation of spinning from weaving, might have 
arisen in Yorkshire, as it actually has arisen in some cases in 
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Scotland. ‘To explain its almost complete absence something 
more than a strong tradition, or even than the lack of an external 
yarn demand, is required. 

The third factor, I believe, is technical. It is the complex 
character of much of the Yorkshire woollen yarn. Nearly fifty 
years ago a historian of the shoddy trade noted that rag wool was 
invading almost all branches of the Yorkshire woollen industry ; 
and it has conquered fresh territory since he wrote. ‘Then there 
is cotton, sometimes in the form of yarn, sometimes mixed with 
the wool before spinning. Except in tne case of the very best 
fabrics, the manufacturers’ success depends so largely on the 
composition of his yarn that to purchase yarn would be a par- 
ticularly risky proceeding. He is perhaps spinning a mixture 
of new wool and rag wool, or of wool and cotton, and he likes to 
control the mixture himself. No doubt a similar difficulty arises 
when a manufacturer buys worsted yarn; for good and bad wool 
may have been blended in a way that he does not like. And, in 
fact, the worsted trade does suffer to some extent in this way, 
as the result of the existing sub-division. But the difficulty, 
though similar to that which would arise if all woollen yarns 
were bought, is vastly less serious. 

It is sometimes suggested that the specialisation of the worsted 
industry is due, so to speak, to infection from the neighbouring 
cotton trade. This seems at first to be a vague way of stating the 
fact that the two industries have been subjected to the operation 
of like forces, or, at any rate, of one important common force— 
the external yarn demand. But the suggestion contains rather 
more than this. In weaving there is a greater similarity of 
methods and of fabrics between worsted and cotton than between 
woollen and cotton. The light, quick looms in the Bradford 
trade can be, and often are, employed to weave pure cotton goods, 
when dear wool or a change in fashion makes such a policy 
desirable. This policy could not be adopted in a combined mill 
without serious risk of throwing the spinning machinery alto- 
gether idle, a fact which favours specialisation. 

Something remains to be said on the question of size. The 
presence or absence of an external yarn demand goes far to explain 
the situation, so far as spinning is concerned. In weaving the 
discrepancy in size, as tested by ordinary observation and borne out 
by the figures, is hardly great enough to warrant much generalisa- 
tion, though the delay in the adoption of power in woollen weaving 
is, no doubt, in part responsible for it. Taking the woollen busi- 
ness as a whole, I am disposed to attach considerable importance 
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to the fact that there is some difficulty, in the case of what Prof. 
Marshall would call the representative firm, in securing that 
every one of the very numerous processes of the woollen manu- 
facture shall be carried on with that continuous skill which alone 
would lead to steady growth. For in woollen, dyeing and finish- 
ing are not uncommonly found combined with spinning and 
weaving ; and it is hard to do all these things really well. 

The friction which results from frequent and _ harassing 
changes of fashion is also clearly an obstacle to continuous 
growth. Both woollen and worsted suffer here; but I am dis- 
posed to think that this obstacle has impeded the woollen trade 
most. Fashion has almost killed what is known popularly as 
the broadcloth trade, for instance. A great section of the York- 
shire woollen industry is now devoted to the production of cheap 
tweeds and the like; but this is relatively a new thing, and few 
firms have been able to grow great with it. Then in times of 
cheap wool there is a tendency for worsted to gain ground at the 
expense of woollen, and although at the present time wool is not 
cheap, and ‘‘tweeds’’ are in fashion, there is not room for any 
very great expansion of the home demand of the kind that helps 
to build up individual businesses rapidly. The export trade has 
so much fresh competition and so many tariffs to face, that it 
can hardly supply the deficiencies of the home trade in this 
respect. In short, the general situation of the industry, though 
by no means opposed to steady growth, in no way facilitates the 
swift expansion of the average business unit. 

Such seem to me the chief causes of the phenomena that I set 
out to explain. I am by no means satisfied that my explanations 
are complete. In a matter of this kind, there is considerable risk 
of error; for no one has ever pieced together in a satisfactory 
fashion the history of the last fifty years of the woollen and 
worsted industries; and even for the period of the industrial 
revolution, there is room still for abundance of research along 
the border line of economics and technology. For recent years 
the best original authorities are the memories of business-men. 
I could wish there were more trained interviewers to make use 
of those memories; for with them often die some of the most 
valuable records of nineteenth century economic history. 

J. H. CLAPHAM 

















THE REMUNERATION OF EMPLOYERS. 


> 


By employer in this paper is meant “‘enterpriser,’’ apart 
from his capital, and by “‘ profits’’ his earnings. The theory of 
interest, we shall suppose, satisfactorily covers the element of 
profits connected with capital. The fact that an employer could 
not start without some private capital in most industries may be 
set aside as a matter affecting rather the relative supplies of 
employers forthcoming for different industries than the services 
for which they are paid. Most of the assumptions made will 
become evident as the argument proceeds. ‘Their justification in 
a treatment which is only offered as highly abstract will be taken 
for granted. The following assumptions, however, ought per- 
haps to be specifically stated : (1) that the returns to each employed 
factor, ceteris paribus, invariably diminish about the margin ; and 
(2) that all businesses of the same industry tend, ceteris paribus, 
to be identical inform. As regards the second proposition, it must 
be remarked that the existence of several forms of production 
of equal economy would merely complicate and not invalidate the 
argument, which, however, would fall to the ground if no uni- 
formity at all in respect of forms of production tended to be 
realised. 

In the first instance, we admit only two factors, namely, em- 
ployers and employés, suppose one industry only to exist, and the 
total number of employés in all firms taken together to be fixed. 
If the population is large and the proportion of employers to 
employés is small, the results reached on the basis of the last 
assumption will not differ greatly from those in which an increase 
of employers is regarded as diminishing equally the number of 
employés. The extent of the difference could easily be demon- 
strated. 

Three cases will be considered, according as an increase of 
employers leaves constant, raises, or lowers the curve of the mar- 
ginal values of labour to employers. For the sake of convenience 
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the three cases will be termed simply, constant, increasing, or 
diminishing returns, as the case may be. I should argue that in- 
creasing returns is highly probable (though the rate of increasing 
returns might be minute), when an addition to the number of 
businesses renders possible intenser specialism of businesses. Such 
intenser specialism might be long delayed, and only prove appre- 
ciable in the very far long run. A fall in the marginal worth of 
employers as their number augments is, of course, quite consistent 
with increasing returns so defined. Decreasing returns might be 
experienced, in spite of any greater specialism of businesses, when 
additional supplies of material could be obtained only with an in- 
creased expenditure of effort. The profits of employers of mar- 
ginal capacity only will be considered. ‘To such profits must be 
added in most instances a rent of super-marginal capacity which 
is determined as all other rents. 

First we take constant returns. Consider the figure, which 
relates to a particular business, disregarding dotted lines. The 
number of employés is measured along OX, and units of produce 
(in kind) along OY. With Oa employés (the number of em- 
ployers being, let us say, z) wages are ab and profits Dbce. 
Employers in the country increase from z to z + 1, and the 
operatives in each business are reduced to Oh ; wages then become 
he and profits Def. The old total produce of the country was 
OabD x z: the new total produce is OheD (2 + 1). And 


OheD (2+1) = OheD x z+ Def + Ohef 
= OheD x z+ Def+hg x 2 (ex hypothesi) 
= OheD x z+ Def+ehab x 2+ egb x z, and 
OabD x z=OheD x z+ ehab x z. 


Hence the new produce exceeds the old by Def+egb xz, which 
is, therefore, the social worth of the last employer. It can be 
demonstrated geometrically that as z gets larger egbxz gets 
smaller, until with z very large egbxz becomes practically 
negligible. Hence in the case of constant returns profits tend 
to equal the marginal social worth of employers. 

Now take case 2—that is, increasing returns as defined above. 
Consider the figure, taking the dotted lines into account. 68 
indicates the rise in the value of labour to a typical employer 
which may be regarded as taking place when employers are in- 
creased from z to z + 1. In the figure 88’ is drawn to represent 
a percentage rise of the curve DD’. Normally the rise should 
tend to be a percentage one. mk is drawn parallel to De. When 
employers are increased from z to 2 + 1, wages become kh 
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instead of eh, and profits ékn instead of Def. It scarcely need 
be remarked that we may legitimately assume that the com- 
petition of employers which settles wages is based upon the value 
of labour to them for the time being. Even if an employer fore- 
saw that his demand for labour would necessitate ultimately an 
increase or decrease in the number of firms, he would not 
take the far-away effects of such a _ reaction into his 
calculations. The marginal social worth of the employer becomes 
Def+(dmk+ne) (+1), which is greater than the new profits. 
If the rise of DD’ took place not by equal percentages, but by 
equal amounts, the marginal worth of employers would exceed 
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profits by ne (2+1). The conclusion means in effect that when the 
number of employers is large, and returns are ‘‘ increasing ’’ as 
above explained, profits ultimately equal the marginal worth of 
employers less the effect wrought by the marginal employer on 
the product of each firm multiplied by the number of firms. As 
the increasing returns would be slow in revealing themselves, 
profits and the marginal worth of employers would for an ap- 
preciable time be indistinguishable amounts. 

Case 3 (here termed decreasing returns) is closely analogous 
to case 2, and need not, therefore, be represented geometrically. 
The new curve 68’ would lie below DD’, but its position would 
have to be such that the product of all firms taken together in- 
creased and wages rose. If wages did not rise the new employer 
NN 2 
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could not win his way. It can be demonstrated that profits 
would be greater than the marginal worth of employers by the 
effect wrought by the marginal employer upon the individual firm 
multiplied by the number of firms.! 


1 Analytically the above argument may be represented as follows :— 
Let 
x = employés in one firm 
z = employers 
P = product of one firm in kind 


P = fo; 2). 
Then 
adP _ (dP\ dz a dP 
-(@), 2+) 
Now let 
vz = c = constant 
Then 
de _ _«& 
de 2 


ee Se ed Be 
(F)e (z )-( ;) (=) 
and 
dz }c dz }/c 
dzP dP x dP 
a? hi ~ Sat 13 
( dz ), i (3 ),( =)+(3 ),.| 
dP dP 
=P =e =a : 
+(e i. ? (a :, 
Now (xz) is taken as the expression for wages (see p. 525). And x 
x /2 
times this expression means the total wages paid in any one firm. Hence the 


marginal worth of employers, 7.e. dzP » equals profits, i.e. P- a ee plus 
dz jc dx jz, 


the effect (positive or negative) made upon the produce of one firm by the marginal 


employer, 7.é. (a )e’ multiplied by the number of firms. Obviously the general 


conclusion (that the marginal worth of employers equals profits plus the positive 
or negative effect wrought upon the produce of one firm by the marginal employer 
multiplied by the number of firms) holds however many factors in production are 
introduced provided that they may be treated as x above. 


In case (1) imagined in the text above (= ) equals zero; hence in that 
is Jz 


case profits equal the marginal worth of employers. 
And ex hypothesi (7) is a positive quantity in case (2) and a negative 
es Ja 
quantity in case (3). Hence the conclusion that in these cases profits are respec- 
tively less than and greater than the marginal worth of employers. 
The argument advanced above may be supplemented by the following. Writing 
z,y, 2... forall the factors in production in an industry or country, and p for 
their product, we may express the three cases of constant, increasing, and decreasing 


returns thus, 


mp < f(mz,my,mx....), 
> 


where m is any number in excess of unity. From each of these being true in 
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These results hold however many factors in production are 
introduced in addition to labour, provided that they may be 
treated as the labour-factor has been above. 

My conclusion is not that the employer gets a determinable 
proportion of his marginal worth to society in exactly the same 
sense that the workman gets his marginal worth to the employer. 
The workman’s remuneration is brought to such a level directly, 
whereas the forces bearing upon his employer’s remuneration 
operate indirectly and more tardily. ‘They are impeded 
by the community’s lack of insight and by custom (in 
the form, for example, of ‘‘ goodwill’’), as well as by 
other kinds of social friction! And long before ultimate 
equilibrium is reached economic changes arising from the 
sides both of supply and demand have created forces which drive 
economic arrangements towards another state of rest. All that 
we can assert is that tendencies are generally operating—but very 
slowly and with degrees of effectiveness varying with the industry 
—to bring profits, first, to a theoretically determinable propor- 
tion of the internal marginal worth (i.e. marginal worth within 
the specific industry), and, secondly, to a theoretically determin- 
able share of the external marginal worth, of the employing 
function. Other factors in production, of course, except fluid 
capital, frequently receive for somewhat lengthy periods re- 
munerations which differ from their external marginal worths, 
though they may equal their internal marginal worths. 

Money value can be introduced into the above argument by 
remunerations being interpreted as the money value of remunera- 
tions in kind. The use of money in the first instance leads to 





order, it follows that p is respectively equal to, less than, or greater than 


P , + » y+ ke 4 z.... And if factors x and y may be taken to receive 
bz by bx 


respectively 2 and 2, it follows that z (i.e. the employer) receives 2 (i.e. his 
on y 2 


marginal worth), or an amount greater or less than that, according as the returns 
of industry are constant, increasing, or decreasing in proportion to its size. 

For discussion of points in this argument see Mr. Wicksteed’s essay on the 
co-ordination of the laws of distribution, Professor Edgeworth’s article in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (vol. xviii. p. 182), the review of Mr. Wicksteed’s 
essay by Professor Flux (Economic JouRNAL, vol. iv. p. 311), and pp. 314-5 of the 
latter’s Economic Principles. Space prevents me from discussing the views put 
forward in these several writings and expressing my obligations in detail. 

1 The difficulties connected with “ goodwill” and the building up of businesses 
tend to be of less weight in industries flanked by developed markets, and one 
‘‘ business” may include many factories under partially independent direction. The 
man of affairs who was successful in pushing his wares against those of rivals would 
still aim at keeping the most economical proportion between directing ability and 
the factors under its control, by the use, say, of salaried managers, 
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difficulties connected with the law of diminishing utility. Quite 
exactly stated, factors which are paid their marginal worth get, 
not their money marginal worth, but the money value of their 
commodity marginal worth, though in most circumstances the 
two may be regarded as identical, prices being taken as constant 
for small variations of output. 

T do not intend to say anything in this paper of the supply 
of employers. The theory here advanced would be the same were 
the number of employers an arbitrary amount, or were it affected 
by the absolute and relative levels of the earnings of different 
classes. 

There remain two matters of incidental importance to notice. 
One is the use of the salaried manager to connect the law of 
wages with profits, on the ground that the positions of salaried 
managers and employers are competing attractions, and that the 
salaried manager as an employé is paid his marginal worth. One 
weakness in the link is, as Professor Edgeworth recognises, that 
‘‘ undertaking ’’ or ‘‘ enterprising ’’ in its fullest sense is never 
the work of the salaried manager qua employed person. Another 
weakness is that in the degree in which the function of the 
salaried manager approximates to that of the employer (for in- 
stance, in the case of managers appointed, say, by a huge 
syndicate, controlling many businesses and possessed of insight 
into ultimate effects, which allowed to the official at the head of 
each practically a free hand) does it become unwarrantable to 
assume that the salaried manager will be paid his marginal 
worth. 

The other matter is the attempt made to prove that profits 
are equal to the marginal worth of employers from the fact that 
the employer’s gain from the last hour of his work must equal the 
- value of its effectiveness. The objection to the argument is that 
the employer’s total earnings need not equal the return to his 
marginal hour multiplied by the total hours of his work, because 
the hours of an employer’s time do not compete against each 
other. As Professor Edgeworth has said, in criticising Professor 
Barone in the article already quoted (p. 178), there is no reason 
‘‘ for regarding the remuneration of the entrepreneur as the pro- 
duct of the number of doses (¢.g. hours worked) and the marginal 
productivity of a dose (multiplied by a coefficient depending on 
the length of the productive process).”’ 

8S. J. CHAPMAN 


1 See, for instance, Professor Edgeworth’s article in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, vol. xviii. pp. 180-1, 















THE THEORY OF INCIPIENT TAXES 


THE object of this article is to call attention to some interest- 
ing generalisations which can be established when we study the 
tendency of very small taxes as they begin to come into opera- 
tion. It is more especially in connection with international 
trade and the vexed question of ‘‘taxing the foreigner’’ that 
the interest of the theory lies, but the method of approaching 
questions of incidence by considering first the tendency of in- 
cipient taxes has some use also in connection with purely domestic 
taxation. In connection with international trade, the question 
arises whether a country, by means of taxes, can get more favour- 
able terms of exchange with foreigners in such a way as to leave 
a net advantage, after allowing for the disadvantages involved 
in turning production from its ‘‘ natural’’ course, as it used to 
be expressed. 

The two propositions which I venture to put forward are :— 

1. That in pure theory advantage’ is always possible in normal 
circumstances from either import or export taxation when the 
taxes are smaljl enough, except in one peculiar and unlikely 
case.! 

2. That, in the case of incipient import taxes, the tendency 
to advantage is greater the more elastic the demand of the 
taxing country for the articles taxed. 

This implies that a tax on finished articles, as a whole, would 
tend to give more advantage than a tax on raw materials, and 
that a tax on the importation of an article of which there was 
an untaxed home supply would give more advantage, initially, 
than would be the case if there were no home supply. That is 
to say, with taxes not exceeding some definite height, there 
seems to be a certain theoretical correctness in the methods fol- 
lowed by Protectionists. How far in any actual case such taxes 
could be increased to something of tangible importance and still 


1 Below, p. 532. 
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give a balance of advantage, and whether this theory has any- 
thing to do with the ideas on which ordinary Protection actually 
rests, are questions which we defer for the present. 

The propositions respecting incipient taxes can best be dis 
cussed by mathematical methods, but first of all an attempt will be 
made to show, by general reasoning, that they are not opposed 
to common sense. Consider any group of people producing a 
commodity, let us say milk, and selling it in competition with 
one another to some outside party. The competition tends to 
beat down the price of milk, and if the producers combine to 
put some check on their competition with one another, they can 
get better terms, provided that the buyers are not absolutely in- 
different whether they buy their milk from this group of pro- 
ducers or not. If this group are a mere fraction of the producers, 
and have no advantage over others in supplying any part of the 
market, of course they can effect nothing by combination. If, 
however, those with whom they deal have some reason for dealing 
with them rather than elsewhere, there is room for some im- 
provement in the terms of exchange by some degree of restriction 
of competition. The possibilities of improvement may be much 
or little, according to the degree in which the purchasers of 
milk are dependent on the particular group of producers, but 
the latter need not have a monopoly of the supply. They need 
only have some advantage in their particular market, so that 
their withdrawal would not be a matter of complete indifference 
to their customers. 

Granting that this condition is fulfilled, an obvious method 
of putting a slight check on competition would be for the milk- 
sellers to agree that every time one of them sold milk, he should 
make a contribution to a collective fund, in token of the fact 
that by putting his milk on the market he is doing something 
to lower the price of milk to the disadvantage of his fellows. 
If we regard the milk-producers as receiving payment in kind, 
say in meat, instead of in money, how is their position likely 
to be affected if we suppose them to have a latent possibility of 
supplying themselves with meat, without recourse to strangers? 
Surely this fact may be expected to strengthen rather than to 
weaken their position as bargainers. We are presuming, of 
course, that they would be losers if they stopped the trade alto- 
gether ; but the option of some home supply of meat to fall back 
upon minimises the disadvantage resulting from a diminution of 
the ‘‘ imports,’’ so to speak, of meat, without affecting the ad- 
vantage of having to pay less, and, therefore, increases the net 
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advantage so long as the change is within the limits within which 
net advantage is possible. 

The fundamental resemblance between this kind of barter 
and international trade is commonly recognised by economists, 
and need not be elaborated here. The theoretical possibility of 
improving the terms of exchange has long been recognised by 
some as a debatable question, notably by Mill and Sidgwick. 
The only novelty in the position taken up in this article is the 
contention that it is all a question of degree, and that there is 
a general possibility of advantage not confined to exceptional 
circumstances. 

It is very difficult to give quite a convincing proof of the pro- 
positions advanced by purely verbal reasoning. The foregoing 
discussion is intended rather to give an idea of the argument 
than to constitute by itself a satisfactory proof. 

It will be evident that the kind of advantage which the 
writer asserts to be generally possible is simply an improvement 
in the terms of exchange—an increase of the excess of utility of 
imports over cost, or disutility, of exports. It has nothing to 
do with what is known as the ‘‘infant industry’’ argument. It 
is assumed all through that when an article is imported under 
free competition, any interference with the purchasers’ freedom 
to buy in the cheapest market involves some disadvantage, and 
the advantage to be set against that has nothing to do with 
the possibility that in course of time home supplies may be 
developed in such a way that the consumer gets them cheaper 
than he would do if they had never been taxed. That is a kind 
of advantage from taxation which depends on the possibility of 
proving the existence of peculiar circumstances, and possesses 
no generality. 

It will be evident also, from the discussion of the milk and 
meat bartering, that the most important factor in determining 
the extent of advantage which may accrue to the milk-producers 
must be the extent to which other people can compete with 
them in selling milk and in buying meat. At present, however, 
we are not concerned with the question of the extent of the 
advantage, but only with the fact that it is a question of degree. 
No great country is an absolutely insignificant quantity in the 
eyes of those who buy from it and of those who sell to it. There 
are geographical facts which give each some advantage in supply- 
ing some goods in some markets, and for this reason there is 
possibility in each case of securing some degree of advantage by 
a check on competition in foreign trade. 
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The existence of a general possibility of advantage is de- 
ducible from the diagrams which Professor Edgeworth contributed 
to THE Economic JOURNAL in 1894. Subjoined is his Fig. 8, 
p. 433. The indifference curve touches the vector OP, and a 
small movement of OE to the left must bring the point P inte 
a position indicating greater advantage, provided that the foreign 
‘‘supply and demand’”’ curve OG is not absolutely coincident 
with the vector O P.1 

When the home ‘supply and demand ’’ curve O E is of the 
‘‘inelastic’’ type (Fig. 8, THE Economic JOURNAL, p. 482), a 
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different result is predicated by Professor Edgeworth of an im- 
port tax ; but that is because his diagram represents a tax levied 
in kind, not in money. When the tax is in money, the change 
in OE is that represented in Fig. 3, p. 480 (loc. cit.), like an 
export tax in kind. 

The only case in which there would necessarily be disad- 
vantage in a small tax is that of inelasticity of ‘‘supply and 
demand ”’ on both sides—a peculiar and unlikely case, the para- 
doxical result of which is explicable, but which we will not dwell 
on here because the case is not important. 

The two propositions which have been advanced can be deduced 
by consideration of the diagrams which Professor Marshall has 


' The degree of curvature of O G in the figure is made sufficient to show the 
result of a tax clearly. It is not intended to be taken as typical, 
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made familiar. Subjoined is a figure representing the incidence 
of taxation of a commodity (vide ‘‘ Principles of Economics,”’ 
p. 504). 

Imagine that the tax is going to be spent for the benefit of 
the buyers. It is evident that they gain or lose on the whole 
according as C F E K is greater or less than A Ka. If we imagine 
the tax to be made very small, C F E K becomes a line and A K a 
becomes a point, and there is, therefore, necessarily some ad- 
vantage, provided that the supply curve S S’ is not an absolutely 
horizontal line. In the figure the curve is made so that appar- 
ently quite a considerable advantage is possible, but that is 
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merely for the sake of clearness. All we need suppose is that 
SS’ is not perfectly horizontal. 

Further, suppose the demand curve D D’ to be made more 
elastic. With the small tax, A K a will still be a point, and 
CF EK will be a line, but, so to speak, a thicker line than before, 
so that the advantage will be greater. 

In this diagram it is implied that money can be regarded as 
a constant measure, which is not a legitimate supposition when 
we are considering the producers and consumers to belong to 
different ‘‘ nations.’’ We have now to consider what difference 
is made when we allow for the disturbance of price-level. We 
shall endeavour to show that the propositions respecting advan- 
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tage to the taxers hold good a fortiori when this correction is 
made. Regarding the producers as the ‘‘ foreigners’’ and the 
buyers, for convenience, as ourselves, our total bill minus tax 
(which goes to our Government) is necessarily reduced in amount, 
from the rectangle C H to the rectangle F h. In order to re- 
store the international ‘‘equation of indebtedness,’’ price-level 
here rises relatively to price-level abroad, and this is a favourable, 
not an unfavourable, circumstance. 

In discussing the effect of taxation on international trade, 
people frequently argue that though there may be some tendency 
to gain at the expense of the foreign producer, yet there is the 
disturbance of price-level and the effect on exports to be con- 
sidered, and they assume that this consideration is one which 
makes against the chance of advantage. This is not the case, 
however. In so far as there is a real possibility of prices in the 
taxing country being relatively raised, the advantage tends to be 
greater. (We must not say, however, that the extent of this 
raising of price-level is a measure of the amount of advantage. 
Higher money incomes are very largely discounted by higher 
prices of all home-made goods.) 

That the reaction on price-level must be a favourable circum- 
stance should be apparent if we consider what happens if some 
commodity, hitherto imported to the extent, let us say, of five 
million pounds, were to be superseded in the ordinary course of 
trade, without any taxation, by some home-made article. Our 
foreign indebtedness would be reduced by five millions, and there 
would be an effect on price-level, and, through that, on exports. 
Obviously, however, we should not be damaged by that kind of 
reaction. When the diminution of indebtedness is caused by 
a tax on imports, the disadvantage is not to be looked for in 
the effect on general prices, but in the inconvenience of those 
who are unable to buy the taxed article in consequence of its 
relatively higher price. 

The more elastic the home demand for the taxed article, the 
stronger is the tendency to reduction of the total bill payable to 
the foreigner, and, therefore, the greater (but still small) the 
tendency to raise price-level and improve the terms of exchange. 

Another point to be noticed is that we assumed that the case 
of what may be called a protective tax was dealt with by simply 
making the demand curve more elastic. It might be thought 
that we were ignoring the loss due to producing more of the 
commodity at home by presumably less efficient means. In this 
case, however, the demand curve D D' must be regarded as the 
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special demand curve for the imported article. It is compounded 
from our total demand for the article and our supply curve 
(assumed to be ascending). It can be shown geometrically that 
the ‘‘loss’’ A K a comprises all the dead loss involved in the 
reduction of imports, including the waste of energy. It does 
not, however, take any account of mere transfer of wealth from 
the community to special interests in the taxing country, nor 
does the loss A E K, on the other hand, take any account of the 
transfer of wealth from particular interests in the export trades 
to the community. We simply regard the taxing country en 
bloc as one interest. 

It must be admitted that to the mathematical mind there is 
something not quite satisfactory about this reasoning. It has 
not been put forward as quite sufficient. The only satisfactory 
procedure is to employ analytical methods, imagining each country 
to use a money peculiar to itself, and to levy the tax in its own 
money. ‘The ratio of exchange of moneys alters, and the net 
result can be expressed in an algebraical formula, and we can 
introduce several commodities. It is on these analytical results 
that the propositions really rest, but it is hoped that the above 
reasoning may enable those who do not readily follow mathe- 
matics to see the drift of the argument. 

C. F. BicKERDIKE 





CHEAP RAILWAY TICKETS FOR WORKMEN IN 
BELGIUM 


My purpose in the present paper is only to describe an in- 
teresting economic and social phenomenon of my country, and 
also to point out some of its principal consequences. I avoid 
intentionally any comparison with other countries, as well as 
any consideration of the question of management of railways by 
the State or by companies. Of course these are of much in- 
terest, but I think it is worth while to study the cheap railway 
tickets for their own sake. We shall then avoid any political 
or school bias. 

In Germany, in England, in France, in Austria, so-called 
workmen’s trains exist with specially cheap fares: it is a 
feature of modern industry that labour is becoming more mobile. 
However, I suppose I do not overstate the fact when I say 
that nowhere is the regular transport of workmen so rela- 
tively large, so cheap, and so intensive as in Belgium. This 
is obvious even from superficial observation. Take the time- 
tables of the Belgian railways; you are struck by the great 
number of ordinary trains early in the morning and late in the 
day. A journey on foot or on a bicycle through the villages of 
the provinces of Antwerp, Brabant, Hainaut, and Liége, or some 
moments spent early on Monday mornings in Brussels—South 
and North—in Liége, in the industrial villages of Hainaut will 
show to everyone the peculiarities of the regular moving popula- 
tion. Mr. Vandervelde, who has devoted many pages and speeches 
to the workmen’s trains, once picturesquely described these 
villages, where, during the day, only women, children, or old 
people are to be seen. All the men have gone away to work. It 
would be exaggeration to pretend it is so in every village, but 
undoubtedly this is by no means an exceptional state of things. 

As regards the actual number of tickets issued or of ticket- 
holders we have not got detailed statistics. At a sitting of the 
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House of Representatives, the Minister of Railways stated that 
the total number of men using the cheap tickets must be con- 
siderably over 100,000. The total industrial population being 
a little over 700,000 people—say 720,000—if the ticket-holders 
are about 120,000, we can say that they represent nearly 16 per 
cent. or a sixth of the total. These figures are only for the State 
railways, which represent nearly all our railways, or 4,000 kilo- 
metres. Besides these, private railway companies own about 500 
kilometres, and these have also (at least, the French company 
of ‘‘ Nord-Belge’’ has) the same cheap rates as the State railways. 
Our great national company of light railways (Société nationale 
des chemins de fer vicinaux), which has no less than 2,500 kilo- 
metres, also carries a great number of workmen at reduced prices, 
and, of course, for short distances the numerous electric and other 
suburban tramways are employed. 

It would be tedious to note here all the changes which have 
taken place in the management of the trains. It will be suffi- 
cient to explain a few of the more important matters of adminis- 
tration. 

(1) The cheap weekly ‘‘ abonnements ”’ are reserved for workmen 
in the strictest sense of the word. The official definition gives as 
the meaning of the term ‘‘ workmen ’”’ “‘ those who perform, under 
the authority of another person, an essentially manual work, and 
are paid per day or per piece.’’ Accordingly, managers of busi- 
nesses, entrepreneurs, professional men, clerks, and all employés 
whose work is not purely manual (as tramcar conductors and 
drivers), surveyors and foremen, employers of any kind, itinerant 
dealers, domestic and rural servants, and also all workmen em- 
ployed in an artistic calling are debarred from a use of the reduced 
tickets. 

(2) The genuineness of the proper qualifications is ascertained 
by the formalities required to obtain the tickets. Applications 
have to be made eight days before using the tickets. They have 
to be backed by two certificates—one from the burgomaster of 
the ‘“‘commune’’ of the applicant, and the other from the em- 
ployer. They must certify that the applicant is really a work- 
man, what kind of work he does, and the address of the works 
where he is employed. Every application undergoes a special 
inquiry by the station-master, who grants the ticket under his 
own responsibility, and it is sufficient to say that in case of 
detected fraud he has to pay the defrauded fares. 

(3) There are three kinds of weekly tickets :— 
(a) For one return journey per week, the departure being on 
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Monday or the next day after a holiday, and the return being on 
Saturday or Sunday. No limit of length is assigned to these 
tickets. 

(b) For one single journey daily. These tickets are taken 
advantage of when the workman uses another means of transport 
than the railway for his return, and are not issued for distances 
exceeding 20 kilometres. 

(c) For one daily return journey, it may be for six days, or 
even for seven days a week. These tickets constitute, of course, 
the great majority. According to the regulations, they are not 
issued for distances exceeding 100 kilometres, but I have reason 
to believe that there are sometimes exceptions to this rule. It 
often happens that men have some long way to walk on foot before 
eatching their trains. Their railway journey sometimes takes 
them three hours and even more. We have therefore some 
startling exceptional instances of men leaving home at three or 
four o’clock in the morning, arriving at their work about seven, 
and, after twelve hours’ work, reaching home between nine and 
ten o’clock, getting only five hours for sleep and family life. 
This is the case, for example, with some Flemish workmen 
coming every day from the neighbourhood of Grammont to the 
collieries of the centre of Hainaut or to Charleroi. Complaints 
have been very often expressed in Parliament with regard to the 
exaggerated length of journeys of this kind. 

(4) In order to show the cheapness of the tickets, I have only 
to give some instances. The ticket for one single daily journey 
costs a little more than four-tenths to half a centime per kilometre 
for six journeys weekly. This is equivalent to above one-twelfth 
of a penny per mile. 

The second kind of tickets (those for one weekly return 
journey) cost 17 centimes for any distance up to 5 kilometres, 
1.e., the same price as the ordinary return tickets (3rd class). 
But as the distance to be travelled increases, the price per kilo- 
metre drops very rapidly, until for a journey of 370 kilometres 
the cost is reduced to one-quarter a centime per kilometre. 

The tickets mostly used, those for one daily return journey, 
show also the surprising decrease from eight centimes per kilo- 
metre for one kilometre journey to one-quarter a centime per 
kilometre for a distance approaching 100 kilometres to and fro. 

Now we have to inquire how the measure is appreciated and 
what are its main effects. It is beyond doubt that we have to 
do with a measure that meets real needs. Ask the workpeople 
and their advocates the Socialists, ask the employers and trades- 
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men, and they all say that the cheap workmen’s tickets are an 
integral part of our economic life. Unfortunately, we do not 
know exactly what kind of workpeople use them, and in what 
proportion, or from what localities they come and go. Failing 
general statistics, I have tried to obtain particulars regarding 
what was under my observation. By a special inquiry I have 
succeeded in getting the figures relating to the town of Liége and 
its immediate suburbs.'! If you are present in the main station 
on Monday mornings you will see an army of about ten thousand 
men leaving the trains with their double linen bags containing 
bread, some clothes, and their various tools. They have almost 
all the aspect of peasants ; the majority are Walloons, but a large 
number are Flemings, and come from a distance. Some come 
from more than sixty miles away. 

In this army the bulk of the people seem to belong to the 
class of unskilled labourers, as, for instance, the miners coming 
from Limbourg, from agricultural parts of Brabant and of 
Flanders, the navvies and other men employed in public or earth- 
works, also many unskilled workmen of the building trades. It 
would be quite wrong, however, to think they are exclusively 
unskilled. I counted many factory employees who must get high 
wages, and also women employed in dressmaking establishments. 
On the other hand, the factories and works in Liége also send 
many of their workmen to various parts of the country. If a 
factory engaged in the manufacture of machines or lighting ap- 
paratus has to supply a customer in another town with products 
which require some labour, they send their men from Liége. I 
found that from the 1st to the 15th of June, 1906, about 500 men 
(488) left Liege in this way every week. Amongst them were 
215 factory employees and 180 belonging to building trades, 
especially painters. Of course, the town workmen going into 
the country are almost all skilled labourers. 


1 Between the 1st and 15th of June 1906, 5830 workmen using weekly tickets 
stopped in Liége and suburbs and returned home every day ; 4095 others travelled 
once a week, 

Distribution according to trade: 
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The same conditions are obtained in Brussels, Antwerp, and 
in the industrial region of Hainaut. Here the number of 
Flemings coming to the collieries and ironworks is so large that 
in certain districts the terms “travelling workman’’ and 
‘‘ Fleming ’’ are conversely used. It is not rare to find works 
where the majority of workmen arrive every morning, or at least 
every Monday, by the train. Thus in Couillet ironworks, near 
Charleroi, out of 2,339 engaged in the blast furnaces and rolling- 
mills, 1,101 only, or 47 per cent., were inhabitants of the village 
and immediate surroundings. 

I have been fortunate enough to obtain particulars regarding 
the workmen employed at our largest ironworks, the John 
Cockerill Company’s works in Seraing, near Liége, which employs 
more than 9,000 people ; 5,130, or 53 per cent. only, inhabit the 
village of Seraing. Of course, all the others do not use the 
railway to go to their work, and many live in the neighbourhood, 
but, nevertheless, it will be seen that the supply of labour for 
such large works depends now to a great extent on workmen’s 
trains. 

If I had to sum up the main economic effects of cheap work- 
men’s tickets, I should say that the double purpose aimed at in 
1869 is on the way to be fully reached. It would be difficult to 
find another country where employers can more easily get cheap 
labour, and at the same time where workmen (at least in some 
trades) have more opportunities for finding work. 

As in other matters, cheapening of cost of transport cheapens 
the price of the commodity, but no other commodity has so much 
and so general an importance as labour. We have here an evident 
attempt to make Belgium one labour market. Of course, differ- 
ences arising from training, from custom and habits, and from 
all the various psychical causes, exist, but we see distinctly already 
an homogeneity of the labour market. 

This effect is specially felt among that class of workmen where 
competition is more general and intense—namely, the unskilled 
labourers. In the area of the labour market of Liége unskilled 
labourers form the great majority of travellers. The proportion 
must be even larger in workmen’s trains carrying Flemish miners 
to Hainaut, and in the trains to Antwerp, where the surrounding 
country districts provide the bulk of stevedores, porters, and 
dockers. 

I find a confirmation of this view in the fall which occurred 
in the tickets in 1901. Not only did the increased sales noticeable 
in previous years stop, but there was a positive fall of about 2 per 
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cent. in the number of journeys. In 1902 the level only rises 
to that of 1900. What was the cause of this? Simply that in 
1901 a serious crisis spread over the country and touched especially 
iron and steel works, and, broadly speaking, all trades on a large 
scale. This is well shown by the annual statistics of mines, 
quarries, and metal works: From 1899 to 1900 these show a 
considerable increase, and a fall in 1901 and 1902 :— 


BE Siiiticnicieucecad 198,065 workmen 
 iticaccteas heck 204 201 - 
| a eR ae 202 520 ye 
I iiss neers 203 ,659 - 


If we take blast furnaces and iron and steel works only :— 


NN siideiantcatsovesel 26,896 workmen 
Es cateckiat techn 25 ,295 i. 
i) | See ree 22 ,909 ae 
PE iedkaweeee 24 276 ee 


That is to say that, in a time of prosperity especially, unskilled 
hands from the country are attracted by higher wages in the in- 
dustrial districts. But they do not come to lve in the towns; 
the cheap trains allow them to remain in their villages. When 
the crisis occurs they are, of course, the first to be dismissed, and 
they simply stay at home. Therefore, the poor country districts, 
like some parts of Flanders and the Campine, are the reservoirs 
of unskilled cheap labour for industry. The ‘‘reserve army,” 
to use the expression of Karl Marx, instead of coming and re- 
maining around the works in town and industrial districts, con- 
tinues to live in its country homes. One sees at once how com- 
petition acts on agricultural labour and industrial labour even 
in the case of districts far apart. I had two interesting instances 
of this recently. Questioning the manager of a large ironworks 
in Hainaut on the effects of the workmen’s trains, I received this 
startling answer :—‘‘It is not a good thing for us; my own 
labour population is too mobile. When our demand for labour 
is great we have even to send special men into the Flemish 
districts to induce peasants to come here and to offer them good 
wages. If they lived here we should have them at a cheaper rate 
and always ready.’’ Another manager of Seraing confirmed the 
statement that at the present time when trade is good they per- 
manently employ men to recruit cheap labour in the country. 
But this latter employer recognised what the first forgot—that 
002 
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their reserve army would have never been so large had it not 
been for the cheap workmen’s trains. He concluded that without 
them their works could not have grown to their present size. 

If we pass now to the consideration of the effect of the cheap 
workmen’s trains on rural depopulation we have to notice at 
once that, if they have not stopped the much-complained-of rush 
from country to town, they have certainly moderated it. 
Belgium, although a highly populated country, is not a country 
of large, congested towns. The birth-rate diminishes in towns 
and industrial centres, especially in the Walloonland districts, 
but grows at a fairly good rate in rural regions, especially in 
Flanders. 

Our agricultural population does not diminish as in other 
countries; in 1880 it was 1,199,000; in 1895 (last census), 
1,205,000. Perhaps since that date there is a little change, but 
it is to be doubted whether the rush to the towns has made rapid 
progress. Nevertheless, it is a fact common to Belgium and 
to other countries that agriculture wants labour. 

At an agricultural Congress held at Namur in 1901 an agrarian 
member of Parliament, Mr. Delvaux, violently attacked the cheap 
workmen’s tickets as being the cause of the dear labour in the 
country. He said these tickets acted as an attraction to the 
peasant to leave rural work, and he was not far from demanding 
the repeal of the reduction in railway fares. It was replied that, 
on the contrary, cheap railway tickets retain the people in the 
country, which otherwise they would have to abandon for town. 
The question of inducing the labourers to stay and work in the 
country is one of the wages which the agriculturalists can offer 
them. At any rate, the labourers are more likely to turn to 
agricultural work than if they had left the country altogether and 
gone to live in the town. Of course, as Mr. Vandervelde says, 
agricultural labourers conveyed to the town by cheap railways are 
temporarily lost to agriculture; it is often the first step to a 
complete separation, but it is not a definite divorce. It is difficult 
to say in what proportion these workmen have been obliged to 
live in towns or in the surroundings of the works, but no one 
denies that cheap tickets must have this important effect of 
allowing more people to live in the country. 

First, owing to the cheaper rents, more workmen, who have 
to hire their houses, remain or go in the country. But many 
of the travelling workmen are even owners of their houses. 
There are amongst them two kinds of proprietors—first, old- 
established peasants, proprietors of a rural business, sons of little 
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farmers, for whom agriculture is no longer able to bring in enough ; 
secondly, those who have recently become proprietors, sons of 
agriculturalists, who are from the beginning industrial workmen, 
who will never be farmers, but who can live in the country and 
become owners of their homes owing to the great facilities which 
have been granted in Belgium during the last fifteen years. 

It is well known that the Housing Act of 1889 accomplished 
marvels in Belgium. It permitted the great General Savings 
Bank (under the guarantee of the State) to devote a portion of 
its deposits to lending money to workmen who intended to build 
their houses. Thus the savings of small people return to small 
people to help them. The Caisse Générale does not lend directly 
to workmen; it requires the medium of local ‘‘ guarantee 
societies,’’ which are responsible to the Caisse. At the same 
time a very ingenious and cheap combination of life insurance 
secures to the workman, his wife, or heirs, the ownership of the 
house in case of the death of the head of the family. 

The law of 1889 was the beginning of a very remarkable 
growth of opinion. We can say that the political parties have 
endeavoured to promote the building of independent homes by 
workmen, with zeal and generosity. Now, 170 credit societies 
are recognised by the Caisse d’Eporgne, which has lent through 
this medium more than 60 million francs, It is estimated that 
altogether about 160 million francs have been spent in fifteen 
years in Belgium for building workmen’s houses, and that at least 
60,000 families now enjoy the independent possession of their 
homes, owing to the operation of the Act of 1889. 

Now I consider it is a well-established fact that the building 
of the new houses is carried on more largely in the country than 
in the towns. The reason of this is obvious—-building is dear 
in towns; it is cheap in the country. No doubt all this must 
attract the workman who intends to build to the country. On 
the other hand, the proportion of agricultural workmen who 
build their houses under the provisions of the Act of 1889 is 
very small in comparison with industrial workmen. These are, 
and must be, clients of the railways. Thus the cheap trains 
come to help the action of the housing movement in a manner 
that can only be approved of, since it checks the congestion of 
centres. 

As a natural consequence of this situation, it is to be noticed 
that the price of land and of rents must have tended towards 
the same relative equalisation as has been observed in the case 
of wages. Rents in towns are not so high as they would have 
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been had it not been for the cheap trains, and in the country 
rents must have been maintained at a higher level than that 
which they would have reached otherwise. 

I cannot help seeing in the cheap trains other things besides 
this considerable assistance to our splendid housing movement. 

Go through our provinces, and you will be struck by the 
number of little, new, one-family houses. They are the tangible 
results of the law of 1889, and also of the consequent attention 
paid by everyone to this most important question. Now, we 
must confess that, broadly speaking, it is not without danger 
for a workman to build his own house. He is no more free to 
move from place to place to seek employment. Often the building 
of workmen’s houses by employers is a means of binding them 
to him. Against this inconvenience may be placed the cheap 
railway tickets, which allow the owner-workman to be almost 
as free as the tenant-workman. 

Let us now consider for a few moments some of the moral, 
political, and social aspects of the question. 

I consider, also, the workmen's trains as a distinct means of 
enlarging the mental capacity and education of a large part of 
our remote rural population. Our people are, in some parts of 
Flanders and the Campine, very ignorant. Education is not 
compulsory in Belgium, and the proportion of illiterates is high. 
So, for a peasant who has never left his village, to go to work 
in a town is the opening of a new world. What are said to 
be the good effects of compulsory military service in France and 
Germany—namely, the mixing of the populations of distant dis- 
tricts, the knowledge of fellow-citizens of other races—is accom- 
plished in a certain measure in Belgium by the workmen’s trains. 
The Flemish peasants especially learn in this way to know the 
Walloon district. Railway travel is also an opportunity for reading, 
and the elements of reading and writing, learned in elementary 
schools, are so preserved from falling into neglect, which often 
occurs in the country population. 

Last, not least, a political effect of some importance is to be 
noticed. Workmen’s carriages are very good opportunities for 
the Socialists to spread their doctrines. In the midst of the 
smoke of pipes conversations spring up, jokes, songs, often re- 
peated, are quickly learned, and all this leads, little by little, to 
political discussions and speeches. In fact, many Socialist leagues 
in isolated rural districts owe their origin to the daily or weekly 
journeys. It was a surprise to more than one candidate in so- 
called rural divisions to see the progress of the Socialist idea. It 
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was due to the change which had occurred in the occupation of 
these men: they lived in the country, but had become purely 
industrial workmen. 

This action is so well known by the Socialist leaders that 
Mr. Vandervelde once greeted the Minister of Railways as the 
first Socialist propagandist of Belgium. 

Although this effect is distinctly against the interests of the 
Government, there is no reason to think that the workmen’s 
tickets could be suppressed or rendered more dear. 

Socially and economically, we are face to face here with an 
elementary force—just that force which welds into a nation 
people who had hitherto been living separately and apart, a nation 
where personal reactions are more numerous and more intense. 
On the whole, it increases what may be called the “ social 
density ’’ in our commonwealth. We have every reason to believe 
that it is raising the standard of life of a great part of the people. 
ERNEST MAHAIM 

















REVIEWS 


English Local Government from the Revolution to the Municipal 
Corporations Act: The Parish and the County. By SIDNEY 
AND BEATRICE WEBB. (Longmans, Green, and Co., 1906.) 


Mr. AND Mrs. WEBB have, after eight years’ labour, published 
the first volume of their study of English Local Government. 
Their present plan is, they tell us, to issue five volumes in all, 
and this instalment is confined to the constitutional (as dis- 
tinguished from the functional) history of two institutions, the 
Parish and the County. 

To professed students of political science their method is 
likely to be as interesting as their results. They are dealing, 
as they were when they undertook the study of Trade Unionism, 
with a subject on which hardly any preliminary research has 
been done. In such fields they have developed a method (origin- 
ally, I believe, suggested by Mrs. Webb’s experience while 
working for Mr. Charles Booth twenty years ago) which may 
be called the quantitative examination of individual variations. 
Instead of describing a single type or using any loose expres- 
sions such as “‘ average,’ they push their actual inspection of 
individual instances ‘‘ up to the point where further researches 
seemed to bring us nothing but repetition.’’ From that point 
every selected instance is given, not only accurately as a mere 
matter of quotation, but with a careful estimate of its statistical 
relation to the whole. Such a method is, of course, tremen- 
dously laborious, and has involved in this case the regular daily 
work of about five people (the writers and their skilled assistants) 
for eight years. If ever our universities become places of sys- 
tematic and subdivided research, and if ever the books of uni- 
versity professors are written, not in the vacations as a relief 
from the drudgery of teaching, but in term time as a result 
of organised learning by themselves and their students, the 
arrangement, as well as the contents of the fifty thousand slips 
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which will be deposited at the London School of Economics after 
the publication of this volume, will be worth studying. Future 
researchers will, however, realise that such a method does not 
produce scientific results of itself. Directors and assistants alike 
must think every day as hard and systematically as the writers 
and their assistants have done about the hypotheses which are 
to become scientific results, and must as freely and loyally com- 
municate their thoughts to each other. This condition may 
indeed require in the older universities a complete transformation 
of the undergraduate and of his relation to the professor. 
But the reader of a review demands not only a description of 
the method of a book, but a summary account of its results. 
This is peculiarly difficult in the case of the Webbs’ books, 
because they often reveal for the first time the existence of the 
problems of which they for the first time offer a solution. But 
perhaps the book may be conveniently described as an expansion 
of the old saying that the English constitution ‘‘has grown and 
has not been made.’’ Gneist, the only serious predecessor of 
the Webbs, described the Local Government which the English 
Parliament intended to make; they describe that which actually 
grew. The constitution as ‘‘made’’ by Parliament was, indeed, 
based on that almost universal political fallacy, the assump- 
tion of human omniscience and perfection. The King, of his 
own knowledge, was to appoint omniscient Justices of the 
Peace for every district. The Justices were to choose omniscient 
and impeccable overseers and way-wardens, who were to submit 
their accounts to a vestry meeting: of ‘‘the inhabitants,’’ who 
were all assumed to have, like Dogberry, ‘‘ two gowns and every- 
thing handsome about them.’’ In actual fact, the King had to 
choose on someone’s nomination, and the whole character of the 
Justices of the Peace changed when he accepted the nomination 
of the principal landowner of the Shire (as Custos Rotulorum), 
instead of that of his judges. The Justices did not know of 
themselves, and would not take the trouble to learn, the character 
of everyone in their district, and so parish officers were chosen 
either by rotation, or by the nomination of their predecessors, or 
by a vote at the vestry; while others escaped the burden by a 
bribe to some petty messenger, or other corrupt receiver of 
illegal fees. It was assumed that all the Justices of the County 
would come to Quarter Sessions, and would be able to do, as 
an undivided body, an infinite amount of detailed and difficult 
work. In fact, three or four magistrates used to assemble at 
a public-house and take at four in the afternoon a dinner which 
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rendered them unfit to do any more work until they had slept; 
while their work was either left undone altogether, or done by 
individual magistrates (whose industry was not necessarily com- 
bined with mercy and judgment), or by a more or less corrupt 
clerk. It was assumed by Parliament that all England con- 
sisted of the estates of country gentlemen, and that all country 
gentlemen were public-spirited demigods; and that assumption 
resulted in the growth of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ human hyenas,’’ the 
trading magistrates of London, and in the absence of any acting 
magistrates at all throughout crowded manufacturing districts. 
The majority of the ‘‘inhabitants’’ everywhere were, in fact, 
either agricultural labourers, who very wisely did not dare to 
intrude on their betters, or urban working men, who turned the 
vestry meetings (which were also assumed to be able to do an 
unlimited amount of public business without organisation) into 
riotous public assemblies at which no business at all could be 
done. 

The process of ‘‘ growth’’ as here revealed is enormously inter- 
esting to the student of ordinary and extraordinary human nature, 
and when it was observed by a humourist like Burn, or Fielding, 
or Defoe, it suggested some of the finest passages in the whole 
literature of sarcasm. But as a method of constitution making, it 
had certain obvious faults. Men, when they are engaged in an 
exciting game, do not stop to consider whether they ought to 
change the rules. When the paupers were oppressed by the over- 
seer they either tramped off to find a friendly or gullible justice, 
or, as the spirit of independence began to spread in the nine- 
teenth century, burnt the overseer’s stacks. When the overseer 
found that his parish was burdened with settled poor, he did his 
best to thrust them off on some other parish, and produced for 
two hundred years a parochial bellum omnium contra omnes. 
When the Radical Manchester manufacturers found that the loca) 
government of their town was a corrupt Tory machine, they 
did not think out a complete new local constitution for England, 
but collected some thousands of their hands into the great church, 
and used the legalised violence of the open vestry as an obvious 
weapon against their enemies. The changes which locally and 
spasmodically appeared in the structure of government were the 
half-conscious results of pressing difficulties. The magistrates 
elected a Chairman at Quarter Sessions in order to prevent them- 
selves from all talking at once, and found after a generation that 
they had made a judge. An open vestry controlled by an ex- 
ceptionally able man with business habits and a voice like a fog- 
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horn would appoint a committee to look into some financial 
question, and might perhaps fall into the habit of appointing 
committees year by year. But all was uncertain, local, and, to 
use the Webbs’ convenient term, ‘‘ extra-legal.’’ No parish or 
county learnt much from the experience of any other, and a 
cantankerous inhabitant or magistrate with a little knowledge 
of law could often destroy a working arrangement simply by 
insisting on his legal rights, just as the Dukes of Argyll and 
Somerset invaded the newly developed Cabinet in 1714. 

It may be insisted that all this is simply a description of the 
necessary process of political invention—that if at any time in 
the period a really powerful Government had made a local con- 
stitution according to its best lights, that constitution would 
only have been a reflection of the past, a revival of the manorial 
courts, a systematisation of forced service, or a more logical 
development of religious or aristocratic privilege. In so far, it 
may be contended, as the reformers of 1828 to 1835 had the idea 
before them of representative local assemblies directing paid 
officials through standing committees, it was because such things 
had been thrown up among the millions of blind accidents which 
are the only basis of political invention, as they were, indeed, till 
the other day, the only basis of industrial invention. The com- 
parison suggests an answer. Physical science could not produce 
industrial inventors as long as it consisted either of disguised 
metaphysics or the mere classification of unquantified types, and 
political science will not produce constitutional invention until 
it has emerged from the same stage. As long as the study of 
history consists of the memorising of a little dribble of facts 
about Kings and Ministers, and political science the easy criticism 
of dead theories of the State, political invention otherwise than 
by blind accident is impossible. It will only be when politics 
are served by students whose numbers, zeal, and system are com- 
parable to the servants of the physical sciences (and the progress 
of the science of economics already makes such a prospect not 
incredible) that the alternative of rule of thumb on theorising 
without knowledge will be no longer necessary. The life-work 
of Mr. and Mrs. Webb will have done something not inconsider- 
able to help in such a change. 

Meanwhile, one can promise the student of to-day that he will 
find the book a real source of immediate pleasure. The writers 
have resisted the tendency, which some of us thought we noticed 
in their Industrial Democracy, to create new technical terms by 
spelling non-technical phrases with capital letters. The sheer 
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literary value of some of the indignant or bewildered outbursts 
which they quote from pamphlets and minutes is often delightful, 
and they retain throughout their own sense of humour and pro- 
portion. 

It is perhaps refreshing to find that, like Dr. Johnson, they do 
not let the ‘‘ Whig dogs’’ get the best of it. With hardly an 
exception, English constitutional history has been hitherto 
written from the Whig point of view. The writers avoid that 
danger with obvious success, and, indeed, one is tempted some- 
times to suggest that the Whigs get a little less than fair treat- 
ment, and that the opponents of Church Rates and Occasional 
Conformity Acts were not mere drawers of red herrings across 
the path of social reform. 

The rare historical student who approaches this book with an 
eager desire to know the origin of the select vestry, of ‘‘ Petty 
Sessions,’’ of the jury, of constables, and the ‘‘ Court Justice ”’ 
at Bow Street, will find his doubts resolved. And the working 
politician who is dealing to-day with the results of the ‘* Self- 
government ’’ of 1689 to 1830, as still seen in agricultural hamlets 
and urban slums, will learn that, however dangerous deliberate 
political invention may be, the contempt of it means national 
disaster. 

GRAHAM WALLAS 


Interest and Saving. By KE. C. K. Gonner, M.A. 8vo. Pp. 172. 
(Liondon : Macmillan and Co., 1906.) 


Wuart influence is exerted on the accumulation of capital by 
the system of interest-payment? This is the question the discus- 
sion of which in its various aspects occupies the greater part of 
Professor Gonner’s little book. In order to reach any conclusion 
on the point, the process of saving is analysed in respect of the 
motives which, at different times, and among different groups of 
persons, stimulate to the accumulation of wealth, and affect the 
industrial use of the accumulated store. In the course of his 
discussion, the author dwells on the conflicting tendencies of dif- 
ferent motives, and arrives at the conclusion that the effect of the 
motives, which lead to increased accumulation with reduction of 
interest, is, under existing conditions, probably great enough to 
balance or outweigh the effect of those with an opposite tendency. 
The conclusion hardly seems justified by the evidence, though it 
may be granted that the degree of importance of the group of 
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motives in question has been very commonly underestimated. It 
appears to us that, to some extent, the same acting motive is 
made to duplicate itself, and the case for interest as a restraining 
influence on accumulation given the appearance of greater force 
than it actually possesses. We are certainly not convinced that 
the force of the argument offered is sufficient to warrant the 
somewhat considerable superstructure which is made to rest on 
the conclusion reached as to the quantitative relations of interest 
and the volume of available capital. 

It may be granted that a large part of the accumulation which 
does actually take place would not be checked, some of it might 
even be stimulated, were no interest obtainable on capital loaned 
or used. But this conclusion appears to conflict only in the most 
trifling degree, if at all, with the general belief in interest as a 
stimulant to larger accumulations. And it might be permitted to 
add, in this connection, that when our author makes reference to 
the possible necessity of a certain minimum rate in connection 
with some phases of his problem, we find it difficult to grasp his 
precise meaning. The phraseology employed is a little elusive, 
and we have not been able to translate it into precise terms free 
from ambiguity. 


To discuss fully the reasons for differing from Professor Gonner 


would require almost as many pages as those in which he sets 
forth his views, and we are limited in the space at our disposal. 
It may be noted, however, that our author dispenses with a de- 
finition of capital, and is not entirely consistent in his use of the 
term. He contrasts capital and reserve stocks (pp. 20, 22), and 
again, capital as capital and capital as reserve (p. 28) ; and clearly 
regards ‘‘ goods suited for immediate satisfaction ’’ as excluded 
from the category ‘‘capital’’ (e.g. pp. 57 and 87). The exact 
limits of the concept of capital have, however, only an indirect 
bearing on the main contention of the essay. 

A very distinct belief is expressed that the marginal utility 
of capital is expressed by a rate of interest different from that 
which would suffice to evoke the actual supply, and permanently 
in excess of this latter rate, without bringing into operation any 
influences whose effect would tend towards reducing the diver- 
gence. ‘The former rate is that conceived as uniformly paid. Thus 
a marginal postponer’s rent is arrived at, as well as intramarginal 
postponers’ rents. One and the same rate may, it is contended 
by our author, serve to evoke several different supplies of capital, 
and, apparently, only incalculable and accidental causes determine 
which of these several supplies will be actually forthcoming when 
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that rate (or a rate exceeding this by the amount of the marginal 
postponers’ rent) is supposed to prevail. 

No theory of a stable equilibrium of supply and demand in 
the matter of capital seems to commend itself to Professor Gonner. 
The latter part of his book is devoted to a criticism of current 
theories of distribution in their relation to the point in question. 
After rejecting various views, the one presented for acceptance is 
that, in the division of the earnings-and-interest fund, revived for 
the purposes of this discussion, labour has a claim more effectively 
enforcible than capital. This conclusion is made to depend on 
the existence of the standard of living as a point of resistance 
for labour. One might ask in what sense such resistance can be 
enforced permanently? Can it be enforced otherwise than by such 
withdrawal of labour from co-operation with capital as will rela- 
tively diminish the supply of labour seeking employment? A 
slackening of the rate of increase of population, or a stimulation 
of the rate of growth of capital, appear to be the alternative ways 
of bringing about the result under consideration. So long as the 
owners of labour power are compelled to agree with the controllers 
of capital in order to find opportunity for working, an excess of 
labour supplied may cherish what standard of living it pleases 
above that on which its continued existence and efficiency strictly 
depend, but the power to break down that standard exists— 
whether the will to exercise it be present or not—in the hands 
of the controllers of capital. We confess that the alleged superior 
enforcibility of the claims of labour on the fund divisible between 
wages and interest does not appear to be fortified with sufficiently 
cogent arguments. The conclusion is presented as the only alter- 
native to a mere haphazard division of the joint product. But 
the rejection of the various alternatives depends on the acceptance, 
as proved, of the doctrine that increase of interest tends to 
restrict, or, at any rate, not to increase, accumulation. Possibly 
we may have failed to understand fully Professor Gonner’s con- 
tentions, as it appears to us that he has not fully comprehended 
some of the views he rejects. Some features of our author’s 
criticism might be examined more effectively had his plan of 
writing permitted him to give references to those whose views 
he summarises for the purpose of controverting them. His re- 
jection of the treatment of distribution on the analogy of exchange, 
for example, might appear in a different light under such treat- 
ment. According to his own exposition, wages and interest seem 
to be questions of demand and supply, and are thus, surely, 
problems of exchange. With the best will to see the reasonable- 
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ness of the contentions of a writer whom we respect, and with 
much admiration for the obviously very careful study given to 
an intricate and interesting problem, we record our conviction 
that the case is not made out for overthrowing the current 
theories of distribution. A useful service will have been ren- 
dered by the writer of this little volume, even if his conclusions 
be not shared by his readers, for the book will assist in stimulating 
discussion in this country of some problems which our writers have 
been too ready to leave inadequately examined, or, if adequately 
treated, then by others than our fellow-countrymen. 
A. W. FLux 


Manuale di Economia Politica, con una Introduzione alla Scienza 
Sociale. Parero. Pp xii.x 579. (Milan: 1906.) 


‘* FalTH is the only powerful stimulant to human action, and 
therefore it is far from desirable, in the interests of society, that 
the majority of mankind, or even any large numbers, should 
handle social matters scientifically. Hence there is a conflict 
between the conditions of action and the conditions of know- 
ledge, which furnishes a fresh proof of the lack of wisdom of the 
apostles of the universal and indiscriminate extension of know- 
ledge.’’ ‘These frank and characteristic words appear on p. 119 
of Professor Pareto’s ‘‘ Manuale,’’ and they are illustrated in a 
note, from which we gather that it is probably desirable for the 
majority of Englishmen, for instance, to think England superior 
to Germany, and for the majority of Germans to think Germany 
superior to England; whereas the co-existence of these two 
opinions (together with its beneficent results) is absolutely im- 
possible in the light of science. If this were so, Professor Pareto 
need not be deprived of his rest by any dread lest his own manual 
should produce a practical disaster by too widely extending the area 
of economic and sociologic knowledge ; for it is difficult to believe 
that even on the Continent there is any large number of students 
who will be able to master its extraordinarily condensed and 
abstract exposition of economic science. In any case, however, 
we cannot help thinking that the author himself stands identified 
with a deep and far-reaching principle that disarms the contrast 
he alleges between the conditions of enlightenment and those of 
efficiency ; for Pareto, more, I suppose, than any other economist, 
has taught us to realise and keep in view the fact that the mar- 
ginal significance of any object of desire is, as a genera) rule, 
a function not only of the quantity we possess of that object itself, 
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but also of the quantity we possess of many, perhaps of all, other 
objects of desire. He has shown us, and in the present work 
he insists more than ever, that if we separate out any phenomenon 
A for examination, and pursue our speculations to a point at all 
remote from any given concrete position, we must at once check 
our results by examining the corresponding changes in B, C, D, 
&c., which will probably accompany it; or, in his own termin- 
ology, we must never carry our analysis far without checking it 
by synthesis.1_ Now in the present case it is surely grotesque to 
speculate on a condition of society in which the majority of 
mankind should be able to meet the exceptionally high demands 
which Pareto makes on those who pretend to scientific know- 
ledge of economics, and should at the same time remain in 
essentially the same position which they now occupy with refer- 
ence to stimuli to action. An educational and intellectual revolu- 
tion such as no one (unless, indeed, it be Auguste Comte) has 
ever contemplated could not conceivably take place without 
being accompanied by other changes in the social organism which 
would induce a situation so unlike the present, in all respects, 
that we have hardly a gauge by which to measure the relations 
and reactions which would then exist. But it seems safe to 
anticipate that action would no longer be dependent on gross 
national illusions. ‘The attempt to spread economic knowledge 
may be vain, but it is hardly dangerous. 

The present reviewer cannot venture on more than a 
provisional criticism of the ‘‘Manual’’ as a_ whole, for 
he is only too well aware that the novel and concentrated treat- 
ment of economic problems which it offers presents many points 
which he has not yet fully grasped or assimilated, and he looks 
forward to a long period of continued and intensified study, and 
probably to the exposition and comments of other students, before 
attempting to estimate its full significance ; for it is a work which 
is likely to modify and stimulate economic thought to an extent 
quite disproportionate to the number of its readers. It will prob- 
ably be understood by few, but everyone who understands it will 
be influenced by it. The provisional judgment, however, which 
the perusal of the book suggests is already indicated in what 
we have said above. It is its strength that it carries Pareto’s 

1 By the direct application of this principle Prof. Pareto exposed (in his Cowrs 
and in his Anwendungen der Mathematik auf Nationalikonomie) the fallaciousness 
of some of the reasoning in my own “Co-ordination of the Laws of Distribution.” 
And it was by an implicit application of the same principle that Prof. Edgeworth 


performed the same task elsewhere. I should like to take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the justice of both their criticisms. 
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own principle a notable step further, and it is its weakness that 
it does not carry it far enough. The marginal significance oi 
A is not a function of A alone, but a function of A, B, C, &c., 
and when this principle is driven through to its legitimate con- 
clusion, we shall understand the impossibility of drawing a line 
between economic and non-economic phenomena; for it is im- 
possible to carry an economic hypothesis far from existing facts 
without becoming aware that the reactions between economic and 
social conditions cannot be set aside as merely secondary ; and it 
is impossible to raise the treatment of economic alternatives to 
any degree of abstraction (as by the diagrammatic or mathe- 
matical method), without perceiving that we are in reality dealing 
with a psychology of choice, the application of which extends 
far beyond economic problems. Both directly and indirectly, 
Pareto’s book brings us a long way towards this conclusion. It 
opens with a general Introduction to Social Science ; it goes on to 
a treatment of economic problems more abstract and general, pro- 
bably, than has ever hitherto been presented, wherein we hear 
nothing of consumption or distribution, and very little of produc- 
tion, but in their place are led to examine the ‘‘balance of desires,”’ 
the ‘‘ obstacles ’’ to their gratification, and the resultant equilibria. 
We find ourselves not exchanging and bargaining, but ‘‘ ascending 
the hill of pleasure’’ by a ‘‘ path’’ and to a “‘ point’’ prescribed 
by the ‘‘ obstacles.’’ The whole scheme is sketched out in what 
may be regarded as the central chapter of the book, and it is 
further elaborated in three following chapters, in which more 
concrete illustrations and considerations are introduced. Then 
follows a chapter on ‘‘ Population,’’ dealing not only with the 
problems one would expect to find under that heading, but with 
the laws of movement and balance between the various strata 
of society, the range and distribution of incomes, and so forth. 
And finally, after some remarks on real and personal property, 
we reach the concluding chapter, in which the reactions between 
economic movements on the one hand and political and social 
movements on the other are carefully studied. Every page is 
original and suggestive. A mathematical appendix closes the 
work. 

This sketch, however, taken by itself, would give a false im- 
pression in more respects than one. In the first place, the 
opening chapter is designed to emphasise not the connection so 
much as the difference between the methods of sociology generally 
and of economics ; and it is designed to lead up to a definition of 
economics which will enable us to submit them to closer and 
No. 64.—vou. XVI. PP 
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more scientific methods than are applicable to the other and 
vaguer branches of sociological study. Pareto, therefore, is by 
no means inclined to obliterate the boundaries of economic science. 
In economics, he says, ‘‘ We shall study those actions of men 
which are logical, repeated, and numerous, and are undertaken 
to secure the things which satisfy their desires’’ (p. 142). The 
term ‘‘logical’’ indicates a mental connection between pheno- 
mena which has been brought into close approximation to the 
objective connection actually subsisting between them. But 
although our author repeatedly insists that all divisions and de- 
finitions are artificial, since the actual phenomena of life vary 
continuously (natura enim non facit saltum), yet he hardly seems 
to realise how very much this definition must be stretched if it 
is to include more than a very small part of the actual phenomena 
of the business; nor does he show any consciousness of what an 
immensely greater area is covered by his diagrams, his ‘‘ curves 
of indifference,’ his ‘‘hills of pleasure,’’ and his ‘‘ paths of 
ascent,’’ than is covered by his definition of economics. May 
it not, indeed, be doubted whether there is ever room for frequent 
repetitions of choice on a large scale while the objective relations 
(including in this connection those relations between subject and 
object which are expertenced, as distinct from those which are 
anticipated) remain constant? 

Again, the central chapters of the work are not so closely 
knit together as might be gathered from our sketch. The details 
and acute observations in later chapters are not brought to bear 
with sufficient directness upon the abstract formule of the general 
treatment. They often stand apart from them, much as was the 
case in the author’s previous ‘‘ Cours d’ Economie Politique,’’ and 
in general far too little is said by way of explanation and justifica- 
tion of the forms of the curves which are assumed in the text and 
sometimes expressly formulated in the appendix. 

It must be added, in conclusion, that while the purely abstract 
portions of the book are written with dignity and calmness, 
passion is but too clearly manifested elsewhere by the free use 
of sarcastic and pejorative epithets. And the facts cited to show 
the pernicious lengths to which certain modern tendencies may 
be carried would be more impressive were they not discounted, 
to the English reader, by the presence in their ranks of such 
items as the following: ‘‘ When [in England] elections are 
coming on, the candidates do not blush to send their wives 
and daughters to beg for votes, and to offer their hands and 
lips to a gross and unwashed populace’’ (p. 140). In 1904, we 
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are told, the Conservative Government, in expectation of an 
election, “‘ gained the sanction of the House of Commons to a 
law relieving the Trade Unions of all responsibility connected 
with the strikes they promoted, and empowered the strikers to 
persecute blacklegs with impunity, giving it to be understood 
that this was but a small earnest of future and greater 
concessions’’ (p. 449). 
PHILIP H. WICKSTEED 


Studies in American Trade Unionism. Edited by Jacop H. 
HouianperR, Ph.D., and Gerorce E. Barnett, Ph.D. 
(London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1906.) 8vo. Pp. 380. 


To the anonymous donor of the funds necessary for the inquiry, 
of which this noteworthy volume is the outcome, students of 
economics on this side of the Atlantic will be no less grateful than 
those zealous members of the Economic Seminary of the Johns 
Hopkins University who were thus enabled to give practical effect 
to the ideal set forth by Professor Hollander in his illuminating 
introduction. He describes it in appropriate language as a ‘‘ de- 
liberately planned, diligently prosecuted investigation ’’ of a sub- 
ject of ‘* vital importance.’’ Without such opportune pecuniary 
aid it would probably have been impossible to place this large 
mass of valuable material at our disposal. To the general public, 
indeed, for whose demands the ordinary publisher is naturally 
anxious to cater, the thoroughness characterising the different con- 
tributions made to the book might prove unattractive, and the 
authors have not cared to arouse the jaded interest of the casual 
reader by exaggerated colouring or strained perspective. ‘They 
have written in the main for painstaking students like them- 
selves, who are prepared to lend a sustained and intelligent atten- 
tion, and they have endeavoured to ascertain and present the 
actual facts freed from any distracting ornament of rhetorical 
setting. Some amount of repetition may be discovered, and is 
probably inevitable in all such cases of combined authorship ; and, 
although Professor Hollander urges with some justification that 
the essays may be regarded as a ‘“‘ logically related series,’’ and 
not merely as ‘‘ disconnected studies,’’ yet he appears to us to have 
rendered probable rather than proved his thesis. 

The earlier essays, as he states, may be considered to deal with 
the structure of trade unions under the distinct though connected 
topics of their government and their fiscal organisation. The 
Typographical and the Cigar Makers’ Unions supply illustrative 
examples of the first, and the Iron Molders’ Union is taken as the 
PP? 
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typical instance of the second. From trade union structure we 
proceed to trade union function. The primary function is ‘‘col- 
lective bargaining,’ and Dr. Hollander argues that by treating 
of the ‘‘minimum wage’’ in the Machinists’ Union in Essay V.., 
of collective bargaining in the Typographical Union in Essay 
VI., and in the two following essays of employers’ associations, 
and of trade agreements in the Iron Molders’ Union, the several 
aspects of this primary function are considered in ‘‘ logical suc- 
cession.’’ In the ninth and tenth essays, which deal with 
apprenticeship and trade union rules in the building trades, other 
‘* particular ’’ functions are, he says, discussed ; and the eleventh 
essay, on ‘‘ The Beneficiary Features of the Railway Union,’’ de- 
scribes a ‘‘ typical activity of social rather than economic signi- 
ficance’’’; while the final essay, on the ‘‘ Knights of Labor and 
the American Federation of Labor,’’ in which their differences 
of aim, constitution, and method are instructively set forth, carries 
us from the local and national organisations hitherto investigated 
to the ‘‘ highest or federal type’’ of labour association. 

It will be noticed even from this summary that certain unions, 
such as the Typographical Union and the Iron Molders’ Union, 
are utilised for more than one purpose in the scheme outlined by 
Dr. Hollander ; but we may nevertheless agree with him that the 
studies as a whole ‘‘suggest a fairly graphic picture of the con- 
stitution and activity of typical American labor organisations.”’ 
They are not, we think, easy reading when taken separately ; 
and the thread of connection between the successive essays is, 
in spite of the opportune aid of Dr. Hollander’s introduction, not 
immediately obvious. But of their impartiality and of their 
thoroughness it is impossible for the careful reader to entertain 
a doubt; and, while in all such compilations there must be some 
inequality, no candid student will readily question the competence 
of the several investigators for the successful achievement of their 
particular tasks. They demonstrate beyond possibility of refuta- 
tion the great usefulness of such an Economic Seminary as the 
Johns Hopkins University is fortunate enough to possess. Their 
laborious work, Dr. Hollander tells us, began with the collection 
of the documents which were to form the basis of the inquiry ; 
and in 1903, under the editorship of Dr. Barnett, who is his col- 
league both in the publication of this volume and in the instruc- 
tion of students, a ‘‘ trial bibliography,’’ containing some two 
thousand items, appeared. This has since been supplemented by 
additions of half as many again in number, and this ‘‘ co-operative 
activity ’’ of the Seminary as a whole was accompanied by the 
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detailed investigation of some one selected aspect of the trade 
union question by each individual member. He acquainted him- 
self with the secondary material which was available, and after- 
wards studied the actual conditions existing, first in the neigh- 
bourhood of the University itself and then in more distant 
localities. Nor, although one union was in each case selected for 
special examination as typical, was the experience of other 
unions in connection with the particular aspect of trade unionism 
under consideration neglected. Such was the painstaking method 
according to which the inquiry was planned and conducted ; and 
it deserves to be noted, for it may justly be regarded as a pattern 
to follow. The ideal sketched in Dr. Hollander’s introduction 
would alone suffice to interest economic students in this volume ; 
and it presents the additional interest that the ideal has now been 
realised in actual fact. With such an able and acute overseer, 
and such willing workers using such effective instruments, we 
cannot be surprised that the final output is so satisfactory. 

The harvest which has been gathered is rich indeed, but it 
hardly admits of being counted and weighed in the necessary 
limits of this review. The facts are there for readers to study for 
themselves, and all that can be attempted now is a brief indica- 
tion of some general conclusions which seem to be warranted. 
That, in Dr. Hollander’s language, the ‘‘labor problem ”’ is ‘‘ the 
dominant economic concern of the American people’’ at the 
present moment is the belief of many observers on this side of 
the Atlantic. They are equally convinced that of the labour 
problems confronting the American.industrial world ‘‘ trade union- 
ism is far and away the most important.’’ They may also think 


indicate the most likely lines of development in the United States, 
for they may hold that in certain directions—and those not the 
least important—we have emerged on the farther side of difficulties 
which the Americans are beginning to encounter. It is, in truth, 
hardly an exaggeration to say that, as regards the attainment of 
what is generally known, and described in the course of this book, 
as ‘‘ industrial peace,’’ we are a ‘‘ generation ahead ’’ of the United 
States. Hence we have not been surprised, in reading the de- 
scriptions given in these essays, to note how frequently the greater 
part of the evidence relates to developments which have become 
manifest during the last few years alone. On this very account 
a certain disproportion of space may seem to be allotted in some in- 
stances to the noteworthy incidents of the short interval which 
has elapsed since the beginning of the present century, and move- 
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ments which are as yet in the initial stages of immature infancy 
are perhaps occasionally treated as if they were placed beyond 
possibility of reversal. Employers’ associations, for example, it 
is evident, in the sense of associations prepared to negotiate with 
trade unions for the settlement of wages, are few and recent. 

The other general conclusion which we think may be legiti- 
mately drawn from these studies is that in the main the solution 
of the different problems of American trade unionism has been, 
or will be, found along the lines pursued by trade unionism in this 
country. It is certainly the case that centralisation has not only 
brought increased strength, whether in the particular matter of 
finance or in the general business of administration, but that it 
has also fostered a growing sense of responsibility and prudence 
on the part of the central executive, and furnished the only effec- 
tive means of substituting enduring pacific arrangements for 
harassing repeated and often unsuccessful strife. The American 
temperament indeed differs from the English in certain particulars, 
and these differences are reflected in their trade unions as in the 
other institutions of the two countries; and the general circum- 
stances of the United States, with the constant stream of foreign 
immigrants which has hitherto flowed into the country in increas- 
ing volume, have rendered the formation of abiding unions a diff- 
cult if not impossible task. On the whole, too, individualism is 
still a far more potent force in the United States than it has 
become in the United Kingdom. But along with these differ- 
ences certain broad similarities are discovered; and again and 
again in perusing these essays the English student of trade 
unionism will be struck by the appearance of questions familiar 
to him, and he will see that they have been settled in much the 
same way in the two countries, or are now at any rate in process 
of solution in America on lines which have been for some time 
more widely recognised in England as possible or right. 

L. L. PRIcE 


The Relations of Rents, Wages, and Profits in Agriculture, and 
their Bearing on Rural Depopulation. By J. 8. NIcHOLSON. 
(London : Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 1906.) Crown 8vo. 
Pp. viii+176. Price 2s. 6d. 


In this, the last of the series of Gilbey Lectures which he 
has been delivering at Cambridge, Professor Nicholson has not 
perhaps made s0 direct a contribution to the vexed controversies 
of the day as those furnished in the two earlier volumes, published 
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in 1904 and 1905. In his preceding courses he lent the com- 
pelling force of reasoned argument, detached from parti pris, to 
the correction of popular misunderstandings respecting the true 
motives and precise effects of the Corn Laws, and the actual 
history and real equity of taxation of land ; and thus, at an oppor- 
tune moment, he was enabled to render substantial service to 
the cause of accurate opinion on questions debated by the public 
at large with excessive heat and deficient knowledge. 

By giving similarly the enduring form of publication as a book 
to his final course he has completed his treatment of agricultural 
economics. He has, we think, in this case placed professed 
students of economic history under special obligations, for in the 
first three chapters he has supplied a lucid conspectus of the main 
lines of development of agricultural rents, profits, and wages 
through six centuries of English history ; and it would be a task 
of no little difficulty were they to attempt to piece together from 
scattered sources the information which Professor Nicholson has 
here collected and arranged. It need hardly be added that he has 
known where to seek for authentic material, and that he has not 
failed to discriminate in the use made of his authorities. The 
felicitous employment of Adam Smith’s incidental remark that 
‘‘farmers in England had much better security than in any other 
country ’’ to refute or modify the characteristic severity of the 
comprehensive sentence passed by Thorold Rogers on the 
‘‘rapacity’’ of landlords, might be quoted as an illustration of 
the judicial independence of the views advanced by Professor 
Nicholson. The hint that the old ‘‘ land and stock lease,’’ which 
was so important a factor in the ‘evolution of medieval English 
agriculture, might possibly be revived in some shape or other 
as one means of overcoming certain serious obstacles which now 
confront the creation of small holdings, is no inappropriate in- 
stance of the suggestive freshness of the observations on popular 
topics which he makes by the way. 

But it is in the fourth chapter of his book—that on rural 
depopulation—that he comes most obviously into conflict with 
misapprehensions current among the general public. And here 
he certainly succeeds in showing, by careful reference to the 
statistics of the present and the records of the past, that the mag- 
nitude of rural depopulation has been greatly exaggerated and 
its causes and significance misunderstood. It is not surprising 
that so cool and informed an observer should abstain from the 
hasty advocacy of small holdings which commenas itself to many 
agricultural reformers to-day as the sure remedy which can be 
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instantly and generally applied to stop this depopulation. Here 
as elsewhere a tepid douche of reason is perhaps needed to temper 
some ignorant if amiable enthusiasm. It is the ungrateful 
but necessary task of the economist, statistician, and historian 
to administer this corrective ; and it is done with expert ease by 
Professor Nicholson, the more effectively because he is not an 
opponent of moderate reform in this or in other promising 
directions in agricultural affairs. L. L. PRIcE 





Robert Owen. By F. Popmore. (London: Hutchinson. Two 
vols.) 

THis book is prefaced by two apologies for its exist- 
ence: one that G. B. Lockwood has written one or two 
recent books about Owen’s communistic colony at New 
Harmony (U.S.): the other that some hundreds of letters by or 
to Owen, and dated subsequently to 1823, at which date 
Owen’s autobiography ends, have been recently unearthed. The 
correspondence is not of first-rate interest: and Mr. Brown- 
ing’s labours have not thrown light on some of the essential 
problems of New Harmony. How was civil justice administered ? 
Why did the New Harmony Gazette advertise forms of sum- 
monses, ca. sa., and fi. fa.? How was it that partition actions 
were brought by New Harmonists or their heirs before the Cir- 
cuit Court? If Queenwood was blown to pieces by Pare v. 
Clegg, how could New Harmony survive similar whiffs of grape- 
shot? Indeed, some sceptics doubt whether New Harmony 
differed widely from many other infant colonies. There was the 
same loss of founders’ capital, the same capacity to live on capital, 
especially other people’s capital, for a year or two, the same 
absence of coin, the same general store, and the same necessity 
for some unremunerated common labour. True! the New Har- 
monists were the second instead of being the first settlers at New 
Harmony : and their interminable debates and everlasting dances 
are apt to recall descriptions of savage tribes rather than of 
colonial pioneers : and perhaps the greatest novelty was Owen’s 
triumphant announcement to the New Harmonists that on July 
4th, 1826, the first year of mental independence began, because 
it was then and there that ‘‘ the three-headed hydra ’’—irrational 
religion, private property, and marriage of the old-fashioned kind 
—was finally overthrown. History, alas! is silent on the effects 
of this glorious victory over the third of the three Aunt Sallies. 
Indeed, Mr. Podmore, in referring to the dawn of Mental Inde- 
pendence, does not think it worth while to explain to the reader 
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the triple meaning which these latter-day Independents attached 
to their newly-won independence. It need hardly be added that 
no aspersion has ever been cast on the family life of Owen or 
of his immediate kith and kin : but his doctrines must surely have 
exposed a new colony to solvent and corrosive influences from 
which most new colonies have been exempt. 

If the book depended for its justification on these two apolo- 
gies its condition might excite anxiety: but in truth a life of 
R. Owen needs no apology ; and Mr. Podmore has, on the whole, 
discharged his task with scholarly criticism and patient research. 
Owen was the one source so far as England was concerned—of 
infant schools, factory Acts, and co-operation. Mr. Podmore’s 
account of New Lanark—the first home of infants’ schools and 
of the factory Acts—travels over old ground, but the subject is 
ever fresh, and its treatment by Mr. Podmore is excellent. On 
the first beginnings of co-operation, and its complication with 
communisms and moneyless labour exchanges, there was nothing 
of importance to add to what Miss Potter, Benjamin Jones, and 
others have written, yet here, too, the interest of Mr. Podmore’s 
book never flags, and in the Queenwood experiment the recently 
discovered letters stand him in good stead. 

Having praised we may perhaps be allowed to blame, and 
such small blame as we have to deal is concerned with the ob- 
scure and often unanswerable question of the connection between 
Owen’s movement and kindred movements. Mr. Podmore’s re- 
fusal to see any link between Fourier and Owen is short, sharp, 
and decisive. ‘‘It is perhaps scarcely necessary,’ he says, ‘‘ to 
say that Owen owed nothing to Fourier. The latter’s Traité 
de l’ Association domestique did not come out until 1822.”’ 
Surely Mr. Podmore knows that Fourier proposed his ‘‘ Associa- 
tions agricoles’’ and ‘‘ phalanges’’ in his Théorie des quatres 
mouvements, which appeared in 1808, or nine years before Owen 
proposed his ‘‘ Associations ’’ ‘‘ having their basis in agriculture.”’ 
Again, if he will look at the 1841 edition of the Hiuvres Compléies 
he will see that Fourier proposed ‘‘ phalanges ’’ of 800, 810 (vol. 
i., p. 238), or 1,200 inhabitants (vol. i., p. 446): and that these 
numbers occurred in his first edition. It is certainly odd that 
Owen wrote in 1820 :—‘‘ From 800 to 1,200 will be found the 
most desirable number to form into agricultural villages.’’ Pos- 
sibly these and other resemblances were due to the Zeit-Geist 
and its humorous inseparable companion Chance. But Mr. Pod- 
more’s dismissal of Fourier is, to say the least, abrupt. Apropos 
of Fourier Mr. Podmore might have added that Doherty or Dog- 
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herty, to whom he refers as piloting Owen about Paris in 1848, 
was a Fourierist. 

Again, Mr. Podmore attributes Owen’s ‘‘ Labour Exchange ”’ 
in Gray’s Inn Road (1832) to the example of J. Warren’s ‘‘ time 
keepers . . . giving me what I wanted, and in return 
for notes representing hours of labour,’’ and he refers to Noyes. 
Noyes never describes any time store of Warren at which goods 
were exchanged for notes. On the contrary, the only time store 
of Warren referred to by Noyes is described as follows: ‘‘I went 
to the time store with my note and my cash...... the 
keeper . . . giving me what I wanted, and in return taking 
from me as much cash as he paid for the article to the 
wholesale merchant,’’ charged for the ten minutes’ attendance 
by a labour note for ten minutes. Mr. Podmore misquotes 
Noyes. Warren always sold his goods for cash until in later 
years he invented a corn-note. Owen’s one idea was to abolish 
cash. Oddly enough, the genesis of Owen’s paper-money is one 
of the few things about Owen that are quite free from difficulty. 
Warren is only a red herring drawn across a clear scent. 

Again, Mr. Podmore rejects Owen’s claim ‘‘that the founda- 
tion of these Dutch colonies,’’ Frederick’s Ooord, &c., ‘‘ was 
directly due to his teaching,’ although that claim ‘‘ has been en- 
dorsed by Holyoake and others, I cannot find any justification for 
the claim.’’ Owen’s claim was far more specific than the reader 
might infer from this summary remark. Owen, “‘ after offering 
the British Government a plan for making a pauper population 
self-supporting . . . transmitted the same through Mr. Falck, 
the then Ambassador of that court to England.’’ If this was 
untrue, it is probably the only untruth of its kind which Owen 
wrote. Even assuming that it was untrue, the Owenite agitation 
of 1817 in favour of curing pauperism by labour colonies must 
have been known in Holland, van den Bosch wrote in 1818, and 
in 1819 ‘‘ Philanthropos ’’ noted the sequence of date and general 
idea (Remarks on the Practicability of Owen’s Plan, p. 76). It 
would be almost as difficult to suppose—pace Mr. Podmore—that 
the proposed labour colonies of England (1817) had nothing to 
do with those of Holland (1818), as it would be to suppose that 
the co-operative communities, village settlements, and labour 
colonies which sprang up in the different Australian legislatures 
thirteen years ago, represented mutually independent growths. 

Lastly, Mr. Podmore ought not to have written ‘‘ At the close 
of the preceding century there had been in England some 180,000 
yeomen small freeholders tilling their own land,’’ unless he told 
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us whether ‘‘yeomen’”’ included clergymen, whether “‘ free- 
holders ’’ included lessees for life, or copyholders, and who was 
his: authority. The yeoman-myth with which Macaulay and 
Kar] Marx dallied ought to be allowed to rest. 

Having censured more perhaps than we should have done, we 
can only conclude by thanking the author for renewing our 
acquaintance with a great social pioneer and experimentalist, to 
whom there were no distinctions of class or creed, and the secular 
was so sacred that nothing could be more sacred, and before 
whom there was always present the vision of a new heaven and 
a new earth. He was vain, dull, unteachable, but a prophet 
withal, and the fact that we are able to look on our factory 
system with pride instead of shame, and the achievements of 
the co-operative movements of the nineteenth century are due, 
in the first instance, to Owen’s clear insight and unflagging zeal. 

J. D. ROGERS 


The Coal Question. By the late W. StTantey Jevons, F.R.S. 
Edited by A. W. Ftvux. (Third edition.) London : Macmillan. 


THE facts and arguments advanced by Professor Jevons forty 
years ago in support of the conclusion that coal is the material 
basis of our national prosperity are as true to-day as they were 
then. Nor from the fuller information now at our disposal do 
we know of an efficient substitute for coal, although water, wind, 
tidal flow, sun heat, and petroleum may prove valuable auxiliary 
powers, or sources of power. Further, it cannot be gainsaid that 
the ruling factor in our commercial supremacy must be, not merely 
the possession of supplies of coal, but that these should be at 
least as profitable to us as those of our commercial competitors 
are to them. If we shall not be able to make up for the added 
cost of having to go deeper for coal, by gaining more power out 
of it than our rivals, the result must be commercial and national 
decadence. Jevons laid the greatest weight upon the relative 
increase of our production to that of other countries. Based upon 
that for several years prior to 1863, our increase was taken at 3} 
per cent. per annum, and, assuming this rate to be kept up, he 
calculated the production for every tenth year from 1861 for a 
period of a century. The fifth of these decennial periods was 
1901, and so an opportunity is afforded of testing the correctness 
and value of the calculated rate of increase, for forty years. 
According to his figures the production in 1901 should have been 
331 millions. In reality it was 245 millions—a significant differ- 
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ence, due, as very concisely put by Professor Flux in his able 
preface, to the fact that ‘‘ the introduction of the steam engine 
in modern industry and transport caused a much more rapid 
growth in fuel production than sufficed for the maintenance of 
steam-driven industry when once coal had been established as the 
general source of power.’’ Jevons, certainly, ‘‘ drew the con- 
clusion that we could not long maintain his assumed rate of in- 
crease of consumption, nor advance to the higher amounts sup- 
posed, and that this meant that the check to our progress must 
become perceptible within a century from that time.’’ The 
century, it is true, is not up yet, but with nearly a half gone, and 
a lessened rate of increase, we do not show, as far as can be seen, 
any sign of decadence. 

May there not be other weak parts in the case as put in support 
of nearer commercial decadence ? 

The last Royal Commission upon Coal Supplies found that our 
annual output is, in round numbers, 230 million tons, the cal- 
culated available resources in proved coalfields 100,000 million 
tons, and the average increase in the output, 24 per cent. per 
annum. In addition it was calculated that there are 40,000 million 
tons in unproved coalfields, which the Commissioners thought 
best to regard ‘‘as probable or speculative.’’ The figures are 
encouragingly high, although it is admitted that the essence of 
the case as put by Jevons is not mere amount, nor increase, but 
their relation to those of other, and competitive, countries. In 
other words, it is a question of profitable availability as between 
ourselves and them. Still, it is evident that we have ample 
material to deal with, and the Report of the Royal Commission 
shows the best way of dealing with it—by indicating the enormous 
economies practicable. In an article upon the Report of the Com- 
mission in the EcoNoMIc JOURNAL (June, 1905), I called attention 
to some of these of which I had had practical experience. 

In regard to the statement “‘ that the introduction of economies 
in the past had not tended to decrease in consumption,’’ I also 
ventured to advance that such economies as are now possible had 
never been so in the past. The history of the past in this is a 
less safe guide to the future than the classical ‘‘ 3} per cent.’’ 
has proved. 

It may have been the case in the past that economies have 
led to increased consumption by enlarging and multiplying the 
uses of coal, but looking at the abnormal character of the expan- 
sion of the last forty years, due to the introduction of steam in 
manufacturing industry and transport; and looking also at that 
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internal development of other nations which the introduction of 
steam has brought about—-which could never have been accom- 
plished had it depended upon British coal only—is there not likely 
to be more scope for economising in coal than there are fresh or 
enlarged fields for its use? 

Again comes the rub, that the economies being open to all 
the world, all can make equally effective use of them. But wil) 
this prove to be so in practice? Power is cheapest where there is 
most economy in its production, not necessarily where coal is 
cheapest. With properly designed and centralised power pro- 
ducing plant, the saving in current working expenses will far more 
than outweigh its higher first cost. A union of cheap coal and 
economical appliances and methods for its use must, of course, 
be irresistible ; but the cheaper the coal the less the stimulus to 
economise. ‘The introduction of economies in the production of 
power leads also to the instinct for economising in its all-round 
application, as opposed to the indifference naturally bred where 
the first gaining of coal is cheap, and the application of economies 
in doing so of less apparent immediate moment. 

Further, although the same economies are open to all, it 
should not be forgotten that the comparison in capacity for their 
adoption and application must be made between a nation which 
has passed further onward in development generally, than those 
industrially so much younger. The latter will probably be subject 
to many other than direct commercial checks. Progress does not 
wholly depend upon coal. We have gone through much which 
they have not yet entered upon, for from our insular position we 
shall always possess many advantages which they never can, and 
for the same reason be spared probably much trouble which they 
will have to face. The younger may be equally brainy, but there is 
a good deal more than brains necessary in the wide and profitable 
application of what their possessors can see the advantage of. 
Suitability of soil is as necessary as the right seed. Professor 
Jevons anticipates this after a fashion, by picturing us as developed 
into more artistic workers in lighter bulk. But may we not with 
equal justification be anticipated as developing into more 
economical producers and users of bulkier commercial commodities 
—which we must feel so loth to lose for the suggested alternative? 

But whilst thus taking a more cheerful view of the future than 
Professor Jevons, we may express the highest admiration for the 
way in which he looked at things, and his grasp of true principles, 
which, in spite of what he thought at future stake for his country, 
would not permit him to recommend the adoption of any such 
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curative nostrums as limitation of production, or the imposition 
of a tax upon coal. (The recent abolition of the coal tax tried is 
clear experimental proof of the correctness of his views upon this 
point.) It is gratifying, too, that what he did recommend for the 
benefit of posterity has been, or is being, carried out—although, 
perhaps, for a less direct reason than to make up for less valuable 
supplies of coal left for their use—viz., improved and extended 
education, the abolition of child and female labour in unsuitable 
directions, and the reduction of the National Debt. 

I also gladly ally my hope with his of the continuance of our 
National, in an Imperial, prosperity. The centre of Ruling 
Empire must change to follow the future seat of cheapest power, 
but there is no reason why it may not still remain the British 
Empire. Upon the possibility of this, it is significant and en- 
couraging to find that Professor Flux in his remarks upon sub- 
stitutes for coal, states ‘‘that even the most economical of known 
methods of generating electricity by the use of coal in this country 
fail to reach the low level of cost from favourably situated water 
powers in some other countries.’’ Canada, which he knows well, 
and already our most important and promising colony, is par- 
ticularly blessed in regard to such water powers. 

The views, arguments and conclusions of Professor Jevons 
most emphatically deserve the best attention of all concerned 
with the economics of coal. They have been the means of the 
acquisition and distribution of a wealth of information about our 
coal supplies, and the economies practicable in connection with 
their mining and use; and it seems specially fitting that his son, 
Mr. H. Stanley Jevons, who has followed in his father’s foot- 
steps, should be Lecturer on Political Economy at the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, in Cardiff, the chief 


coal port of the world. 
JOHN MACAULAY 


The Fundamental Fallacies of Free Trade. Four addresses on 
the logical groundwork of the free trade theory. By L. S. 
Amery. (London: National Review Office. 1906.) 


Mopvern Protectionists often seem to consider the main 
positions of Free Trade as impregnable. But the historian of the 
South African war does not hesitate to make a frontal attack on 
those positions. So great courage is not often associated with 
so much ability. An open enemy, Mr. Amery scorns to obtain an 
advantage by wearing the badges of Free Trade. He puts on the 
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whole armour of Protectionism, undeterred by its antique form 
and the rust of centuries. 

“The wording of the recital of the law of 1463 regulating the 
sale of wool would, but for the differences in the language, do well 
as a text for any Tariff Reformer of the present day ” (p. 102). 

“There was more sound knowledge, I fancy, of national econ- 
omics in Edward the Fourth’s little finger than in the skulls of all the 
orthodox professors or Exchequer theorists of these degenerate days ”’ 
(p. 108). 

Mr. Amery separates himself from those Tariff Reformers who 
‘go out of their way to pay lip service to the theory of Free 
Trade.”’ 

“They declare Free Trade to be ideally desirable, though perhaps 
impracticable, in the present state of the world; they profess a vague 
aspiration for universal Free Trade; they deem Free Trade to be 
right in theory, but unworkable in practice. That, to my mind, is a 
fatal attitude.” 


As we understand, the writer of these and similar passages would 
not subscribe to such a confessio fidet as was made in the Economic 
JOURNAL by an eminent advocate of a preferential tariff—one who 
is called by a good judge, Dr. Schulze Gavernitz, ‘‘ der hervorra- 
gendster Wissenschafter unter Finanz-reformern.”’ 

‘‘ The ordinary Free Trade arguments,’’ says Professor Ashley, 

‘‘ still possess their pristine force, unless where adequate counter- 
balancing considerations can be urged ’’ (loc. cit., vol. xiv., 1904, 
p. 9). 
To one approaching this subject impartially, if such a one can be 
imagined, it may appear that any propositions upon which all 
Free Traders and some—and those not the least considerable— 
Protectionists are agreed, have a good chance of being true. But 
it will not be expected that we should here repeat the ordinary 
Free Trade arguments. We shall discharge the duty of a re- 
viewer by adverting only to those passages in the work under 
review which by their novelty and vigour seem especially cal- 
culated to affect the inquirer’s judgment. 

Of passages which favourably dispose the reader there are 
many which are or may be accepted by the Free Trader. Those 
which breathe a pure spirit of patriotism may, we trust, be in- 
cluded in this class. Nor is the Free Trader estopped from assent- 
ing to many general principles which Mr. Amery produces as if 
they were decisive in his favour. 

“The foreign trade of a country bears no fixed proportion what- 
ever to its total production or to its total prosperity ” (p. 40). 
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The Free Trader is not concerned to deny this. 


Population “is, when looked at broadly, an elastic quantity of 
living matter growing with the industries that support it and, in a 
sense, created by them” (p. 39). 


Is there any contradiction in this doctrine to that ‘‘ study of the 
reflex influence of remuneration on the supply of different agents 
of production,’’ which Professor Marshall introduces in the second 
chapter of his sixth book? What Mr. Amery says about the 
‘‘ Free Trade conception of population as a fixed number of in- 
dividuals looking out for the most profitable employments avail- 
able at the moment,’’ might be true if Free Traders were limited 
to the immediately preceding chapter in which the reflex action of 
remuneration is provisionally abstracted. Nor do intelligent Free 
Traders—e.g., Jevons in his State in Relation to Labour—deny 
that competition, in order to produce its beneficent results, must 
be submitted to some regulation. Force and fraud must be re- 
strained. When Leslie Stephen illustrates and defends economic 
competition by the example of competitive examinations, he of 
course is not thinking of candidates who, as Mr. Amery amus- 
ingly suggests, are ‘‘ allowed to exercise the right of free competi- 
tion to the extent of destroying each other’s papers, or, indeed, 
each other.’’ Nor is the Free Trader concerned to dispute that a 
tariff may possibly be employed so as to ‘‘ develop a certain in- 
dustry ,’’ and thereby effect ‘‘ an enormous addition to the national 
capital, that capital which consists in the living skill and energy 
of the citizens’’ (p. 94). To instance a recent and authoritative 
utterance, Professor Taussig, in his Presidential Address to the 
American Economic Association, 1904, on the Present Position 
of Free Trade (December, 1904), affirms :— 


“Whether protection to young industries will or will not have 
good effects is simply a question of probability.’’ Some of his own 
researches have led Prof. Taussig to believe that ‘‘ on the whole the 
first growth of manufactures in this country [the United States], in 
the early years of the nineteenth century, was advantageously pro- 
moted by restrictions on competing imports.’’ 


These general principles need not give us pause. The rub 's 
when we come to their application. The reader may be advised to 
examine our author’s minor premisses with care. 


For instance, let us with Mr. Amery ‘consider a foreign 
trade on the part of an industrial nation, in which it im- 
ports £1,000,000 worth of raw wool, and exports £1,000,000 
worth of fine woollen cloth.” . . . “The original £1,000,000 of wool 
is converted into, let us say, £5,000,000 of cloth. Of this, £1,000,000 
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worth is exported to pay for the original raw material. . . . Let 
us next suppose the character of the foreign trade in wool changed, 
and let the £1,000,000 of raw wool be purchased by the export of 
£1,000,000 worth of what are known as ‘ tops.’ . . . We have then 
{on a probable assumption] £1,000,000 wool converted into 1,200,000 
of tops’’ (pp. 61, 62). 


Whence Mr. Amery infers ‘‘a national loss of over £3,000,000— 
a decrease of £3,000,000 in the national wages bill—consequent 
on the change in the character of the trade.’’ We, on 
thé contrary, before concluding that the last state of that nation 
waS“so much worse than the first, would require to know what 
had become of the productive forces which in the first case 
had produced the worth of £3,000,000 more than the value 
of the ‘‘tops’’ exported and the wool made up at home in the 
second case. How do we know that the men and machinery had 
not gradually turned to some other, presumably more profitable, 
industry? Looking without prepossession at this picture and 
that, we cannot from inspection of the surface be certain that 
the picture first looked at represented a more desirable state of 
things. But indeed we are not satisfied that the contrasted 
pictures adequately represent even the appearance and symptoms 
of the actual case. Lest it should be supposed that the 
‘‘tops’’ in this example represent the part which is played 
by the real articles in British trade (cf. Amery, p. 67), it may 
be well to direct the reader’s attention to the note on the statistics 
of woollen industries which appeared last year in the Economic 
JOURNAL (vol. xv., p. 590). It is: there shown that the injury 
which tariff reformers had attributed to our trade from the sub- 
stitution of imported ‘‘ tops’’ for cloth is not supported by the 
complete statistics. The exportation of ‘‘tops’’ is, rather, a 
matter of congratulation, forming an addition to the previously 
existing trade. 

It is not so easy, as Mr. Amery’s numerous examples would 
make us believe, to determine from an inspection of imports and 
exports what is ‘‘the beneficial part’’ of our trade. We borrow 
this phrase from a seventeenth-century alarmist whom Mr. 
Amery’s method recalls to our memory, the author of Britannia 
Languens. As that author dwells lugubriously on the ‘‘ decays 
in our exportations and the beneficial parts of our trade,’’ so 
Mr. Amery declares :— 


“a great part of England’s foreign trade, I maintain, so far from 
being a benefit is a terrible drain upon our national industrial 
vitality ” (p. 70). 
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** My own conviction is that, if I estimate our national loss by 
that of our foreign trade to-day at £300,000,000 a year, I shall be 
anything but exaggerating ’’ (p. 71). 


The reader who is alarmed about the quality of our exports and 
imports may be referred to Mr. Bowley’s National Progress (in 
particular p. 45, and p. 60). 

But even if Britain is proved to be languishing, there remains 
the question whether she would be restored by Mr. Amery’s 
recipe. We have not space to reproduce and discuss the passage 
(p. 78), in which he recommends excluding German woollen goods. 
The most novel argument employed is that— 


“we should thus increase our demand for wool, and would thus be 
likely to get it on better terms.” 


The statistical quantity as well as the economic quality of all 
relevant considerations should be weighed by the impartial reader 
before he consents to so drastic an operation as imposing a tariff 
for the sake of promoting trade. The burden of proof, the pre- 
sumption against manipulating tariffs, does not weigh much with 
Mr. Amery. 


“A tariff is simply a means of using the revenue in such a fashion 
as to put pressure upon the people of a country in order to make 
them develop a certain industry ” (p. 24). 


Mr. Amery enforces his reasoning by an appeal to history. 
But economic history is apt to prove a book in which each one 
finds the dogmas which he looks for. Mr. Amery refers (pp. 
69, 98, 100) to protected Germany as progressing in population and 
wealth ; he is silent about protected France. Mr. G. Unwin ex- 
tracts from the ‘‘ Industrial Organisation ’’ of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries a very different lesson from that which Mr. 
Amery seeks in past experience. Another high authority on 
economic history, Mr. Hewins, is not enthusiastic about the 
system which prevailed in the ages to which Mr. Amery looks 
back admiringly. 

‘“‘ That system,’’ says Mr. Hewins, ‘‘ appealed to the worst pre- 
judices of the time. It meant that English industry and com- 
merce should be cramped and distorted by protective tariffs which 
were imposed not in the interests of the country as a whole, nor to 
supply the financial needs of the Government, but in response to 
the demands of ignorant and self-interested cliques of merchants and 
manufacturers who feared without reason the competition of foreign 
rivals ’’ (English Trade and Finance, p. xxxiv.). 


Again, Mr. Amery finds confirmation of his doctrines in the 
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history of the woollen and the cotton industries. A very different 
moral is drawn by Huskisson from that history :— 


“From cotton I proceed to woollens, one of our oldest manu- 
factures—that which has been most nursed and dandled by the 
legislature—a favourite child, which, like other favourites, has, 
I suspect, suffered rather than profited by being spoiled 
and petted in rearing; while its younger brother of cotton, 
coming into the world much later, has thriven better by being 
much more left to rough it and make its own way in liife” 
(Huskisson, Speeches, vol. ii., p. 381). 


Mr. Amery would incline the balance of our judgment in 
favour of Protection, not only by adding weight on that side, but 
also by diminishing the weight of authority on the other side. 
He denounces the methods of general reasoning commonly prac- 
tised by economists (p. 88, et seq., et passim), while himself 
employing freely the device of imaginary islands (pp. 45, 47, 57). 
His own ‘‘abstract analysis’’ is contrasted favourably with ‘‘ the 
shallow current assumptions of Free Trade professors’’ (p. 71). 
Commenting on the ‘‘Free Trade argument as originally ex- 
pounded by Adam Smith,’’ Mr. Amery says :— 


“I wonder how many of you had realised before how transparent 
and palpable is the verbal fallacy on which it depends ”’ (p. 24). 

“So completely hypnotised was Adam Smith by this confusion of 
his own creating with regard to the meaning of capital that he 
denied with the most dogmatic certitude the plainest facts of his 
own time” (p. 28). . 

‘* Adam Smith was the hapless victim of his own ‘ terminological 
inexactitude ’ ’’ (p. 29); and “ his successors are every whit as blinded 
by the mist of their own sophistry ” (p. 29). 

‘‘ Free trade was then [sixty years ago] as it was in Adam 
Smith’s time, seventy years before, and is to-day, fundamentally 
unsound, as a theory. It is based upon assumption, contradicted 
by all the teachings of history, by the whole nature of man, and 
by the structure of human society. It is demonstrated by argu- 
ments arising largely from a confusion of ideas, and sometimes from 
nothing less than sheer verbal quibbling ” (p. 3). 


Such language seems better adapted to edify the faithful of the 
Compatriots’ Club than to win new convertS from the educated 
world outside. 


F. Y. EDGEWORTH 
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Britain, Wake Up! By Tom Neri, Honorary Secretary, Tariff 
Reform League (Devonshire Branch). With a Commen- 
datory Letter from Mr. Chamberlain. (Exeter: Basley and 
Dalgleish.) 1s. net. Pp. xxx.+301. 


THis book is a reply to England’s Ruin, by A. M. S. 
Methuen, which was reviewed in the Economic JourNaw for 
September, 1905. Mr. Neill has selected no less than 242 pas- 
sages (which he describes as ‘‘ assertions ’’) from Mr. Methuen’s 
book, and to each of these he has written a reply. Some of these 
‘“‘assertions’’ would certainly not meet with the approval of 
many Free Traders, and Mr. Neill has not had much difficulty 
in pointing out numerous exaggerations and some contradictions 
in those he has chosen. These, however, often appear more 
glaring than they really are, as the passages quoted are for the . 
most part isolated sentences, which are criticised without suffi- 
cient reference to their context. In his eagerness to refute Mr. 
Methuen the author has frequently fallen into the error of over- 
stating his own case, and the book contains many more exaggera- 
tions and fallacies than it challenges or detects. For example, 
that ‘‘ we have abandoned agriculture ’’ (p. 209) is an exaggera- 
tion ; and that ‘‘increase of our foreign investments spells gradual 
decay and ruin to British manufacture,’ &c., &c. (p. 8), is a 
fallacy. Many such statements scattered throughout the book, 
and equally wide of the mark, could be quoted. Nor is a com- 
parison of the brassworkers of Berlin with the class of unem- 
ployed workers who “‘ fight each other with the madness of despair 
to reach the dock gates’’ in London (p. 11) a very satisfactory 
way of settling the relative positions of British and German 
wage-earners. 

He is quite right in pointing out that the state of the country 
before the repeal of the Corn Laws was not so bad as it is some- 
times represented to have been ; but he refuses to admit that any 
advantages were derived from the repeal, and appears to wish 
to leave the impression that all was well before 1846, but that 
since that date everything has been going from bad to worse. 

In ‘‘ Reply’’ No. 45, on p. 57, one to which, judging from 
his constant references to it throughout the book, the author 
appears to attach a good deal of importance, the incidence of 
import duties is discussed at some length. He is anxious to prove 
that an import duty is sometimes wholly or partly paid by the 
producers of the commodities upon which it is imposed—a point 
which would probably be admitted by most Free Traders, and 
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which, according to the “‘ assertion ’’ to which this is a ‘‘ reply,’’ 
does not appear to be disputed by Mr. Methuen. 

Professor Edgeworth is quoted on p. 70, and elsewhere in 
the book, as giving examples of cases where the duty is paid by 
the producer and not by the consumer. It is one thing, how- 
ever, to point out an exception to a rule, but quite another thing 
to assume, as the author seems to do, that the effect of the duties 
which Mr. Chamberlain wishes to impose would be of an excep- 
tional character. With the object of proving that Protection 
does not raise prices, numerous cases are cited of a fall follow- 
ing the imposition of duties, and of a rise taking place after 
their removal. But all these examples are of little value unless 
it can be shown that there were no other causes at work tending 
to bring about a fall in the one case or a rise in the other. 

Mr. Neill dwells with wearisome reiteration on the injuries 
done to our trade by foreign tariffs; there is a needlessly long 
discussion, extending to some thirty pages, of the effect of the 
sugar bounties and the Sugar Convention; and we should have 
hardly thought it necessary to so constantly insist on the fact 
that ‘‘we have never had Free Trade.’’ He justly complains of 
the introduction into the controversy of the personal element, but 
his own book is by no means faultless in this respect, and it is 
difficult to see how he adds force to his arguments by always 
describing Free Traders either as ‘‘ friends of the foreigner,” 
‘* Little Englanders,’ or ‘‘ rank Protectionists.’’ 

The book, with its excellent index, must have involved con- 
siderable labour, as the sources from which Mr. Neill has drawn 
his information are very numerous; and it should do good as a 
reminder to Free Traders of the danger of overstating their case. 
In the commendatory letter, which is addressed to Sir Charles 
Follett, Mr. Chamberlain says that he has not seen the work 
to which this is a reply—a fact which perhaps somewhat detracts i 
from the value of his praise. 

































Henry S. Furniss 


The Principles and Methods of Taxation. By G. ARMITAGE- 
SmitH, M.A. Pp. viiit195. (London: John Murray, 
1906.) 


Somes twenty years ago F. A. Walker described ‘‘ the English 
literature of taxation as shabby in the extreme,’’ and though this 
judgment was regarded by English economists as far too severe. 
there can be little doubt that it indicated a real weakness in the 
treatment of an important subject. Since that date a good deal 
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of special work has been done, and the scientific problems of taxa- 
tion have received more notice. None the less have we had to go to 
America for our elementary text-books. Mr. Armitage-Smith has 
removed this reproach by supplying the student who wants a first 
book with a convenient manual which can be used as a substitute 
for Plehn or Daniels, and which has the advantage of being in 
closer touch with the facts of English life and administration. 
The possibility of this substitution suggests a criticism of the 
title chosen by our author, for the book is not confined to questions 
of taxation. The opening chapter considers ‘‘ the grounds and 
nature of public expenditure,’’ national debts occupy the whole 
of a later one (chap. vii); while the facts of non-tax revenue 
are duly noted in the accounts of British, Indian, and French 
finance. The truth, of course, is that taxation is but one part of 
a larger subject, and that reference to other financial matters is 
absolutely necessary in order to explain any system of taxation. 
Accordingly we find that the discussion of the nature and the 
proper modes of raising national revenue is brought into connection 
with national expenditure by showing that the latter ‘* constitutes 
the demand,’’ which the former must supply (p. 3). 

In dealing with the various forms of taxation and the under- 
lying principles, the writer of an introductory text-book cannot 
venture to introduce new theories. Clear exposition and accurate 
statement are his special merits, and Mr. Armitage-Smith un- 
doubtedly establishes his claim to the possession of both. 

We may notice the chapter on “‘ Incidence of Taxation’’ as 
particularly good. The author avoids the dogmatism of some 
of the older writers, and in a limited space succeeds in giving a 
clear idea of the most important cases of the shifting of taxes 
from one class to another. The recognition of the fact that ‘‘ The 
area of taxation or degree of generality affects the operation of a 
tax ’’ (p. 111), is a decided improvement. The account of the 
British ‘‘ Death Duties’’ may also be noticed as giving in very 
small space the essential features of the system. 

Special interest attaches to local taxation, which has long been 
more confused and irregular than the parallel system of the central 
government, and which is certain to receive somewhat drastic 
treatment in a measure of reform. Here, too, Mr. Armitage- 
Smith is judicious and well-informed. He explains the develop- 
ment of the English system of rates, and briefly notices the 
proposals for ‘‘ betterment ’’ and “‘ site value’ taxation, the latter 
of which, in his judgment, ‘constitutes at present the most 
pressing and difficult of social problems ’’ (p. 184). 

















































A very instructive chapter applies the comparative method. 
The tax systems of India and France are taken as contrasts to 
that in use in the United Kingdom. As a free trader our author 
must have felt some satisfaction in quoting the severe condemna- 
tion of a preferential system by the Indian Government, as well 
as in showing the unproductive character of a large part of the 
French customs duties. “A somewhat fuller indication of the 
chief differences in the three financial systems would probably 
be desirable as illustrating the general principle of ‘‘ relativity,”’ 
which is stated in the strongest terms. and it would certainly be 
beneficial to the student. 

Another suggestion may also be made, viz., that references to 
books for further use should be placed at the beginning (or end) 
of each chapter, as more convenient for class work. Further, the 
list of references might well be enlarged by the inclusion (to give 
instances) of Nicholson’s Political Economy, vol. iii., Adams’s 
Science of Finance, and Northcote’s Twenty Years of Financial 
Policy. An enlarged ‘‘ Table of Contents’’ would be an addi- 
tional improvement, for which we may look in the next edition of 
this carefully planned and well-written book. 

C. F. BAsTABLE 


Foundations of Political Economy. By WitLIAM BELL ROBERT- 
son. (The Walter Scott Publishing Co., Ltd., 1905.) 


Mr. Rosertson has made a careful study of some of the 
earlier English political economists. His criticisms are acute 
and often very just; but he has failed to realise the complete 
revolution in the theory of value which has taken place since 
the days of J. S. Mill. However incredible the statement may 
appear, Mr. Robertson appears not to have heard of, or at any 
rate not to understand, the theory that it is the marginal utility 
which determines the exchange value of commodities. After 
some criticisms of the view that to possess exchange value a 
commodity must have utility and be limited in quantity, Mr. 
Robertson propounds his own view, which at first sight appears 
to be a mere verbal alteration, namely, that the commodity must 
be possessed by someone, and desired by someone not the pos- 
sessor. Then his theory is given in a sentence, with no sort 
of evidence for it. ‘‘ Thus the more pronounced the presence 
of the conditions of value—desire and possession—in the case of 
any commodity, the more pronounced is the value of the com- 
modity. Let possession be signified by P and desire by D; the 
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value varies as P D.’’! How is “‘ possession’’ measured? How is 
‘‘ desire’? measured? Why, granted that the value (which here 
means exchange value) increases if ‘‘ possession ’’’ increases, and 
increases if ‘‘ desire ’’ increases, should value vary as the pro- 
duct of these quantities? No reason of any sort or kind why 
this should be so is even suggested ; the theory is stated as if it 
were obvious. This is not the way in which to write political 
economy or any other branch of science. It is hardly surprising, 
a few lines further down, to find the sentence: ‘“‘If utility 
were the cause of exchange value, we should expect value to rise 
and fall according to the utility.’’ Since it is now recognised 
that it is not the total utility but the marginal utility which de- 
termines the exchange value, this sentence is very disingenuous 
if the author has seriously studied the subject in its modern 
development. But he cannot have done this; why, then, does 
he write a ‘‘ foundation of political economy’’? It is a great 
pity that the book is not better, for it is pleasantly written; the 
tone is good; and, as has already been mentioned, the criticisms 
are often acute. All this, however, cannot make up for a failure 
to comprehend the elements of the subject which the author criti- 
cises. Other defects are that the expression ‘‘ rate of wages ’”’ 
is used in the inconvenient sense of ratio of wages to wages plus 
profits, in which it was sometimes used by Ricardo; that the 
meaning of profits—a most difficult question—is not discussed ; 
that the nature and functions of capital are also neglected, and 
that no sufficient attention is paid to the general interdependence 


of economic phenomena. 
C. P. SANGER 


The Bank of England. By W. R. Lawson. (Reprinted from 
The Financial Times, July, 1906.) 


THE pamphlet which Mr. Lawson has reprinted from The 
Financial Times on the ‘‘ History of the Bank of England,”’ 
contains a good deal of interesting, we might almost say, of 
amusing reading, with occasional very practical remarks. That 
the power of the Bank of England, which Mr. Lawson traces from 
its earliest establishment to the present day, is, in some ways, 
greater now than at any previous period, is generally recognised. 
This is not incompatible with the fact that its influence in Lom- 
bard Street is simultaneously less associated with ordinary methods 
of banking than formerly. Few now must be the survivors of 
the period, now some forty or fifty years since, when the action 
1 The italics are not in the original text. 
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of the Bank of England as a dealer in discounts was so powerful 
that the days when large masses of the bills it had discounted fell 
due and accordingly had to be met, were recognised and watched 
for by other dealers in money. That the discounts are smaller 
now there is little doubt. It is now fully thirty years since the 
amounts of the bills discounted by the Bank of England have 
been published and known. How little the Bank had kept itself 
on a level with the business movements of the time, even at that 
period, is sufficiently shown by the fact that the bills discounted 
were not even so large then as they had been thirty years before, 
and that the proportion of the bills discounted which had been 
38 per cent. of the ‘‘ other securities ’’ at the earlier, had dropped 
to 23 per cent. at the later period. Mr. Lawson’s remarks on the 
desirability of ‘‘ the reconstruction of the Gold Reserve on work- 
able lines’’ refer to the point in the policy of the Bank most 
under notice at the present time. Mr. Lawson has also recalled 
the suggestions of the late Mr. Ernest Seyd to a generation which 
we fear is entirely unconscious of the labours of that indefatigable 
worker. Mr. Seyd argued that the intention of the Act of 1844 
was that the securities held in the Issue Department should be 
removed from the custody of that department as gold poured in, 
and further that when the gold was withdrawn, owing either to 
a foreign or to an internal demand, the securities should be 
brought back to fill up the vacant space formerly occupied by the 
specie up to the limit of the issue on securities allowed by the 
Act. Mr. Seyd was never weary of upholding the advantages 
of this mode of proceeding and of maintaining that this was the 
real intention of the Act of 1844. The wording of the clause re- 
gulating the circulation may certainly be held to justify his inter- 
pretation. Mr. Seyd was a very careful student of our Bank 
Act. He had also a share in suggesting the arrangements on 
which the Reichsbank was instituted, but his advice, though 
welcome in Berlin, was unheeded in Threadneedle Street. The 
much-debated clause in the German Act permitting an extra issue 
on securities when this is required by the exigencies of trade on 
payment of an extra charge to the Government, is understood to 
have followed his suggestions. 

To return to our own position in these matters, Mr. Lawson 
argues, in discussing the working of the Act of 1844, that the 
clause in the Bank Act, by which the Bank of England is com- 
pelled to purchase all the standard gold bullion offered to it at a 
fixed price, should be repealed. The effect of that clause is 
certainly far from being advantageous to the equable working of 
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the Reserve, and in consequence of the rate of discount charged 
by the Bank. It is perhaps rather to be wondered at that with 
this provision of the Act, convenient perhaps in 1844, but hardly 
adapted, without some modification, to the present requirements 
of our money market—continually pressing on the Bank, matters 
have been managed without greater fluctuations even than there 
have been. One important part of the duty of banking to 
commerce is to keep the rate for discounts and advances as even 
as possible, and certainly legislation could hardly have been 
devised which renders an even rate more difficult to maintain 
than that in force in this country at the present time. But we 
must not delay too long over the changes in the Bank Act of 1844 
which modern requirements of business render advisable. The 
changes Mr. Lawson proposes are fundamental, we will not call 
them revolutionary. They would certainly cause a complete al- 
teration, not only in the relations of the Bank to the other bankers 
of the United Kingdom, but in the relations of those banks to 
their customers. That the general result would be beneficial 
may well be believed, but to imagine the Bank of England a large 
holder of foreign bills as the Reichsbank and the Banks of 
Belgium and Holland are, appears as unlikely as to think of their 
altering their bookkeeping to a decimal form of notation. Our 
insular habits of thought hedge us in from bearing in mind 
that business in other parts of the world continually moves on 
and progresses. It may well be doubted whether one in ten thou- 
sand of the English people who continually travel abroad have any 
idea that the coal-mining industry of Germany is four times as 
important as that of France, and that in a general way the securi- 
ties with which those mines are represented on the Stock 
Exchanges of France and Germany are eminently valuable. Are 
there as many banks in London as could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand who ever handle a bill drawn on a foreign country 
except to sell it, or who know, for instance, that there are times 
when it might be advantageous to hold bills on New York, or 
Berlin, or other foreign centres, or, if they know this, ever think 
of doing so? Yet those foreign banks we have named habitually 
find in the holding of bills on foreign countries, and especially on 
England, the means of counteracting foreign demands for bullion 
while holding securities that are eminently profitable to 
themselves. 

Mr. Lawson’s contrasts between the copious information given 
by the Bank of France and the Reichsbank of Germany and the 
skimpy details provided by the Bank of England are eminently 
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true. The readers of the Bankers’ Magazine may find the reports 
of these Banks, and of the Banks of Holland and Belgium 
regularly supplied to them, translated, and with all the accounts 
brought into sterling money, but no amount of comments on them 
which may be found in that journal or elsewhere seems likely 
to bring the English public to be aware of the advantage which 
more copious publication of the figures of the accounts of the 
Bank of England might be. When we reflect, however, on how 
recent the general publication of banking accounts has been, we 
need not wonder at this reticence. Mr. Lawson’s remarks on 
the great advantages which the Bank of France has given to the 
trade of its country are perfectly true. Equally great have been 
the advantages given by the Reichsbank, which in some respects 
has done more for the unification and the progress of Germany 
than any other institution which that country possesses. 
R. H. IncLis PALGRAVE 


Glimpses into the Abyss. By Mary Hiaes. (London: P. 5. 
King and Son, 1906.) 


At the bottom of society—rather outside society than part 
of it—lies a class of men and women cut adrift from all the 
associations of civilised life—from work, from homes, from abid- 
ing human relations. For the most part, knowledge as to this 
class has to come through the various institutions which provide 
for it—that is to say, from the accounts of those in charge of 
casual wards, shelters, and common lodging-houses. Mrs. Higgs 
is able to show the homeless life from another point of view, and 
to supplement the study of the vagrant through the institutions 
by knowledge and criticism of the institutions as they appear 
to the vagrant. She has on various occasions become a tramp 
among tramps, spending nights and days in the casual wards 
provided for the destitute wanderer by the Poor Law, in women’s 
lodging-houses conducted for profit, in a lodging-house set up 
by a municipal authority, and in two philanthropic shelters. 

The prevailing theme in nearly all these experiences is that 
of dirt. In regard to the common lodging-houses, it reaches a 
pitch of unspeakable foulness :— 


“A candle flickering in the next compartment revealed a huge 
bug walking on the ceiling, which suddenly dropped over a neighbour- 
ing bed! . . . I woke in an hour or two, in dim daylight, to feel 
crawlers. The rest of the night was spent in hunting.” 


In the municipal lodging-house and the casual ward the theme 
is slightly subdued. 
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“The floor was dirty. The top sheet of the bed was clean, the 
bottom one dirty, and the pillows filthy. . . . The bed was flock, 
and was hot and uncomfortable; it smelt stale.” 

“Perhaps the using of others’ dirty nightgowns was the most 
revolting feature in our tramp. At neither workhouse were the 
garments handed to us clean.” 

“In the common lodging-house you can wash your clothes, but 
not yourself (because the accommodation is usually confined to a 
sink in the public kitchen); in the workhouse tramp ward you can 
wash yourself, but not your clothes.” 


Even in the Salvation Army shelter, where ‘‘the floor was 
beautifully clean . . . . and the promise of ‘good, clean beds’ 
was amply redeemed,’’ the inmates were dirty, and their gar- 
ments, worn day and night, were “ dirty and ragged, in almost all 
cases.’’ It is only necessary to add, on testimony other than 
Mrs. Higgs’s, that even philanthropic shelters are not invariably 
clean in their arrangements. 

This prevailing theme is worth dwelling on, because it typifies 
all else that has to be said about the homeless class. It is no more 
than one aspect of that indefinitely low standard of life in which 
the evil of vagrancy at bottom consists. The tramp has learnt to 
put up with vermin as he has learnt to put up with insufficient 
clothing, uncertain meals, and an occasional night in the streets ; 
with the loss of all healthy human relationships; with the de- 
liberate harshnesses of the Poor Law, and the instinctive loath- 
ing of his fellow-creatures. It is the condemnation of nearly 
all existing institutions for the homeless class that they rather 
pander to this loss of self-respect than do anything to remedy 
it. The common lodging-house conducted for profit has to please 
its patrons ; it is the typical resort of those who make a relatively 
prosperous living as beggars or prostitutes. The casual ward is 
conducted with a view to displeasing its patrons ; to the deterrent 
devices of skilly, task-work, and the bath are added (in Mrs. 
Higgs’s experience) the cruelties and carelessness of petty official- 
dom working under apathetic Boards of Guardians. The pity of 
it is that the deterrent devices of the casual ward have failed 
just as whipping fails with the much whipped boy; they serve 
only to break the strength and the spirit of the occasional decent 
workman, without inconveniencing the experienced loafer. The 
philanthropic shelter does, or should, differ from the common 
lodging-house in being uniformly clean in its arrangements. It 
sometimes fails to differ even in this respect ; it is almost always 
exactly like the common lodging-house in simply catering for 
the physical needs of its inmates without lifting them from their 
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degraded life. Mrs. Higgs eulogises the absence of all ques- 
tioning in the Salvation Army shelter. Yet is it not clear that 
to provide for vagrancy in the mass, by the erection of cheap 
or free shelters, without making any corresponding effort to under- 
stand and, through understanding, rescue from vagrancy the 
individual men and women of the mass, is to facilitate rather 
than to reform an evil mode of life? To provide shelter without 
questions, or otherwise than as an occasion for sympathetic 
individual help, is to connive at all the continuing evil of the 
lives of the inmates—at beggary, drunkenness, and desertion of 
families. Mrs. Higgs seems hardly to appreciate this point. 
She has so much entered into the vagrant’s own point of view 
that she is a little unthinking both in her praise of such comfort 
as she found in the shelters, and in her criticism of the harshnesses 
she endured in the casual wards. 

Few people, indeed, would at this date defend the casual 
ward system, which neither deters the loafer, nor assists the 
decent workman. Most people, including Mrs. Higgs, have 
come to accept at least the principle of the amendments proposed 
by the Vagrancy Committee—the establishment of institutions, 
whether described as labour colonies or not, in which, for the 
habitual vagrant, detention and discipline may replace the futile 
deterrence of the casual ward. Most people, too, would agree 
with Mrs. Higgs’s emphasis on provision for migration as ‘‘a 
new need of the Industrial age,’’ though it may be questioned 
whether the need can be best met by the institution of universal 
relief stations through which workmen may wander in search 
of work by the light of their own knowledge, or by the establish- 
ment of co-ordinated labour exchanges giving definite guidance 
as to the state of the labour market in all parts of the country. 
Probably there will prove to be room and need for both methods. 

Mrs. Higgs’s revelations can hardly fail to hasten the reform 
of the present treatment of vagrancy. In their bare recital of 
impressions, marred only by a comical superfluity of italics (at 
one place Mrs. Higgs ‘‘ bought butter’’), they carry the stamp 
of truth, and are indeed completely in accord with other evidence. 
It is only necessary to be on guard against that wrong way of 
reform which would increase the existing facilities for the home- 
less life. True reform lies in the stricter supervision of existing 
facilities, such as common lodging-houses, and the provision of 
avenues out of the homeless life, some voluntary, in the shape 
of rescue homes, some compulsory, in the shape of detention 
colonies. W. H. BEVERIDGE 
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The Acts and Ordinances of the Eastland Company. Edited by 
Mavup SeELuERs. (Offices of the Royal Historical Society, 
1906.) 


DETAILED knowledge of the history of the great trading com- 
panies is essential for those who wish to understand the prin- 
ciples and practices adopted by the shrewd and cautious merchants 
to whose successful efforts English commerce has owed so much. 
Of such knowledge we, as yet, possess too little. The labours of 
Ehrenberg and Dendy, of Lingelbach and Hitzigrath, have 
thrown a flood of light upon the history and organisation of the 
i Merchant Adventurers, and we welcome this addition to our scanty 
| information about their rivals, the Eastland Merchants. In this 
volume Miss Sellers has edited the Acts and Ordinances of the 
iH Eastland Company from the unique manuscript now possessed 
1 by the Merchant Adventurers of York, and has transcribed ex- 
tracts from the court book of the York Eastland Company (1645- 
1696), as well as the charters of Henry IV. and Elizabeth, the 
proclamations of James I. and Charles I., and other documents 
connected with the history of the company. Gratitude is due 
to Miss Sellers and to the Royal Historical Society for securing 
these transcripts for the use of students. And that gratitude 
is increased when we discover with what care the material has 
been utilised in the introduction. In this, Miss Sellers has 
summarised information gleaned from various sides in connection 
with the history and decline of the company, and has given so 
complete an analysis as to tempt the reader to omit the actual 
transcripts. 

Though the company owed its existence to a charter given 
by Henry IV., little is known as to the extent of its operations 
until after the grant of a fresh charter in 1579. Its object was 
to help ‘‘the experienced and exercised merchants in their lawful 
and honest trade,’’ and to restrain those whose ignorance and 
inefficiency brought English trades into disrepute, and occa- 
sioned international friction; it thus anticipated the arguments 
so frequently urged against interlopers during the seventeenth 
century. Throughout that period the company was an important 
commercial organisation, exporting cloth to the Baltic, and im- 
porting thence naval stores. After that time the records pre- 
served at York cease, and, with the greater freedom of trading 
which followed the Revolution, the company, even if it survived 
in name, was no longer a commercial force. 

The seat of government was in London, and all legislative 
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power was vested in the Court of Assistantsthere. The merchants 
had a residence abroad, first at Elbing, and later at Dantzig. 
Local courts, for purely administrative purposes, were soon estab- 
lished with marked success in such northern towns as York, 
Newcastle, and Hull. The interlopers apparently had sufficient 
influence in the West to prevent the organisation of equally strong 
branches in that part of the country. For many years the 
northern towns worked harmoniously with the London company, 
but a good deal of friction and jealousy was inevitable, and of 
this there are many traces at intervals during the seventeenth 
century. At last the York merchants refused to comply with 
the demands of the London company, and all communications 
ceased. Frequent complaint was made of bye-laws passed in 
London prejudicial to local interests, and in 1616 it was decided, 
upon the advice of the Privy Council, to admit representatives of 
local courts to an annual court in London. They were to give 
information and to listen to discussion, but remained without 
@ vote. 

In their organisation and commercial enterprises the East- 
land Merchants seem to resemble their rivals, the Merchant Ad- 
venturers, but they never equalled them in bulk of trade, in 
political importance, or in unpopularity. Many of their regula- 
tions are similar to the ancient laws, customs, and ordinances 
which Wheeler, the Adventurers’ secretary, collected in 1608, and 
which Dr. Lingelbach’s recent edition has made easily available. 
There is a similar stint of export. Coloured cloth might be ex- 
ported without restriction, but the total annual export of white 
undressed cloths might not exceed two hundred pieces. ‘There is 
a similar prohibition of retail trade, and similar restrictions are 
found which hamper individual freedom in matters of trade and 
of conduct. Similar penalties are imposed for late attendance 
at meetings, and for ‘‘ undecente speeches or words of reproach or 
discreditt (the master to his apprentice or hyred servante onely 
excepted).’’ Miss Sellers lays considerable stress upon certain 
fundamental differences between the two companies. With the 
Eastland merchants the seat of government was in London, and 
not on the Continent; the actual conduct of affairs was in the 
hands of a few rich London merchants, and not in those of a 
general court of the whole society. There was no prohibition of 
marriage with foreigners, or of purchase of real property abroad, 
while there was an equality of status and of taxation which differed 
from the practice of the Adventurers in such matters. Merchants 
frequently belonged to both companies, and occasionally the 
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two societies co-operated for special purposes. The fear of losing 
their special privileges under the Commonwealth régime drew 
them together temporarily, and joint meetings for the discussion 
of their common interests are mentioned in the minute books. 
Though these ceased with the renewal of privileges at the 
Restoration, the practice continued of having certain officials 
common to both. The deputy of the Eastland Merchants in any 
place was usually governor of the local fellowship of Merchant 
Adventurers. This and the similarity of interests may account 
for the absence of friction between the two great carriers of 
northern trade. 

In addition to detailed regulations for the conduct of trade 
at home and abroad, many points of general interest are scattered 
through the volume. It must suffice to indicate one or two. 
The anxiety of Stuart kings to keep up the navy receives an 
interesting illustration in the proclamations printed in the Ap- 
pendix. In July, 1622, the privileges of the Eastland Merchants 
were confirmed in recognition of their services in ‘‘ setting ships 
and mariners to work,’’ and in “‘ spreading the honour and fame 
of the kingdom.’’ And the observance of the earlier navigation 
laws, which ‘‘of latter yeares have been much neglected to the 
great prejudice of the navigation of our kingdome,’’ was strictly 
enjoined (p. 152). At a general court held in the following 
February an order was passed that no commodity of Eastland 
growth should be imported ‘‘ other than from the places of their 
growth, and that in English bottomes onely.’’ Infringement of 
the order entailed forfeiture of one-sixth of the goods (p. 59). 
A royal proclamation of 1629 emphasised once more the necessity 
of using English ships. Fear of interlopers doubtless led the 
merchants of the Commonwealth period to support the navigation 
policy. In 1654 the merchants of York wrote to the London 
court that ‘‘ there wilbe somethings moved to the parliament (and 
that by noe meane ones) against the act for navygation,’’ and they 
expressed their willingness to join with them ‘‘for the con- 
tenuance thereof, if they thinke it convenyent’’ (p. 76). Miss 
Sellers shows clearly that the Eastland Merchants, after receiving 
many tokens of royal favour, were driven into hostility by the 
exorbitant demands of Charles I., who regarded the companies 
as @ convenient source of supply. They declined to admit a royal 
nominee to the privileges of their body, and in 1639 they 
refused a demand for a loan of £100,000. They supported the 
Parliamentary party, and were affected by the depression of 
trade during the war. In common with other privileged bodies, 
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they suffered from the experiments of the Commonwealth govern- 
ment, and shared in the increased prosperity of the early Re- 
storation period. Private trading by mariners and masters of 
ships was carried on’ to such an excess as to be considered ** dan- 
gerous and inconvenient,’’ and it became necessary, as in the case 
of the East India Company’s officials later, to put a stop to it 
altogether (p. 61). The practice was permitted of allowing young 
men under twenty to live in the residence abroad to learn the 
language of the country, but this involved special arrangements. 
A guarantee was required to ensure that they should not take part 
in any commercial business (p. 41). 

Miss Sellers will, we hope, increase our indebtedness, and 
carry further her investigations into the history of the trading 
companies. There were Merchant Adventurers at York, as well 
as Eastland Merchants, and of these it would be useful to learn 
more. Is it not possible for her to expand the admirable account 
of the Merchant Adventurers of York which she drew up for 
the benefit of those members of the British Association who 
visited York last August? 

ELLEN A. MCARTHUR 


The Arbiter in Council. ANoNyMous. (London: Macmillan. 
1906.) 10s. 


THouGH the author of this work has preferred to remain 
anonymous, it would do honour to the most distinguished of 
our publicists. Recent years have witnessed no lack of historical 
and theoretical treatises on international law, discussions of the 
United States of Europe, and the economics of war; but this 
volume presents for the first time a systematic, learned, and yet 
readable survey of the causes, nature, and consequences of war, 
and of the factors which seem likely to lead to its diminution if 
not to its disappearance. It is at once a chapter in the history 
of ideas and a constructive programme for the statesman and 
the diplomatist—the most comprehensive and thoughtful plea for 
peace on earth that has appeared in our time. 

The author presents his material through the medium of a 
symposium, a plan which allows of a more colloquial treatment 
of his theme than is usual in dealing with such subjects; but the 
various types are clearly conceived and well sustained, and the 
conference is called and presided over by the Arbiter, whose 
mellow wisdom irradiates the discussion, and calls forth the best 
that his guests have to offer. The symposium lasts for seven 
No. 64.—voL. XVI. RR 
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days, on each of which a separate aspect of the problem of war 
is considered with the aid of an essay prepared by one or other 
of the members. On the first day, which is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the causes and consequences of war, the conclusion 
is that in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases war leaves a balance 
of evil to both parties, and we are reminded that the conquest of 
Canada was outweighed by the consequent loss of the American 
colonies. Some critics will feel that the analysis of the causes 
of war here offered omits certain more reputable motives, and 
that the credit side of the balance-sheet is framed in a somewhat 
grudging spirit ; but it should be carefully weighed by those whose 
blood is liable to be heated by a Press campaign or a diplomatic 
crisis. 

The more strictly controversial topics having been disposed 
of at the first sitting, the conference proceeds to discuss the 
changes in modern warfare, and to estimate the degree in which 
such changes have diminished or enhanced the evils and suffer- 
ings inseparable from war. Readers of Oman and Bloch will find 
not a little that is familiar; but a great deal of additional infor- 
mation is collected, and the author shows calmly but quite 
decisively why a successful invasion of England must be regarded 
as impossible. The third day is devoted to the disappearance of 
private war, the almost universal extinction of the duel, and the 
growing distaste for cruelty to man and beast. These cheering 
omens lead the conference to the belief that war itself may 
disappear, and on the following days the two chief instruments 
by which such a consummation is likely to be reached are care- 
fully examined. These chapters, dealing with the federation of 
the world and the growth of arbitration, form the kernel of the 
book, and are of extraordinary interest. The medieval concep- 
tion of a Christian Republic under the dual headship of Pope and 
Emperor was never more than a glorious dream, and, indeed, 
formed a potent stimulus to aggression in the Crusades ; but it at 
least familiarised the world with the idea of the unity of Christian 
civilisation, and the thinkers of later ages are its spiritual 
children. Of these bold prophets crying in the wilderness, Penn, 
Saint Pierre, Kant, Bentham, and others, we are offered full- 
length portraits, while the Great Plan of Henry IV. of France 
is vindicated against historical scepticism, and displayed for the 
first time in English in all its audacious grandeur. A Holy Alli- 
ance, with coercive power in reserve, would bring its own 
dangers to liberty and therefore to peace, and would be con- 
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fronted at the outset by the difficult question as to its attitude 
towards the more controversial aspects of the status quo ; but the 
gradual progress of the best minds of modern times towards a 
practical recognition of the unity of civilised mankind is a strik- 
ing and hopeful phenomenon, in no way interfering with the 
demands of a healthy and legitimate nationalism. The form in 
which this conviction most naturally and usefully expresses itself 
is the creation of an international tribunal; and the council 
listens to an essay on the evolution of successive methods of 
arbitration, culminating in the work of the Hague Conference. 
The closing sessions of the conference are devoted to the 
Political Economy of War and to the chequered fortunes of 
historical Christianity as a peacemaker. It was not till the 
second half of the eighteenth century that the economic folly of 
war was fully exposed by Adam Smith, Turgot, and Necker, and 
the discovery of the experts is even now only partially assimilated 
by the people at large. The slowness of their conversion is, of 
course, due chiefly to the complexity of the psychological pro- 
cesses from which a war arises, but in part also to the factitious 
stimulus given to the labour market while a struggle is in 
progress. When peace is restored an augmented quantity of 
labour finds itself face to face with a greatly diminished store of 
capital, and intense suffering is inevitable. That the evil effects 
of war are needlessly increased by vicious finance is shown by a 
careful comparison of the methods adopted by the English 
Government in the great war with France and in the Crimean 
War, and the lesson is drawn from Pitt’s costly blunders that as 
large a part of the outlay as possible should be met by taxation, 
even at the price of temporary hardship, and as little as possible 
by borrowing. In a chapter brimming over with suggestion it is 
impossible to refer to every aspect of an argument which depends 
for its power on its completeness ; but the discussion of credit as 
a factor in national defence and of economy as a method of 
national insurance is of special interest at the present time, and 
exhibits the author’s faculty of clear thinking and apt illustration 
in a striking degree. G. P. GoocH 


Building Societies. By Sm Epwarp Brapsroor, C.B. (P. 8. 

King and Sons, Westminster, 1906. Price 1s. net. Pp. 160.) 

THE raison d’étre of this work is found in the need of a “ brief 

popular treatise on building socicties,’’ developing their social 
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value and advocating their right extension, for the benefit not 
only of actual members, but of the general public as well. The 
work would appear, indeed, more suited for these purposes than 
for those of the student. Roughly, it may be divided into three 
parts—treating these institutions from the ideal, the historical, 
and the practical standpoints—and a conclusion. Rightly or 
wrongly, the author starts with the former, and devotes the first 
two chapters to the possibilities of these institutions, as social 
agents and means of thrift, with a warning against the more than 
proportional evil of abuses. Chapters III. and IV. deal with the 
building society in history from 1836 to 1874, and its present 
legal position, but it might have been well to make the Act of 
1894 the dividing line between these chapters. Chapter V., on 
the society as a matter of business, is perhaps somewhat trite and 
commonplace. To the actual or prospective investor, however, 
the clearness of this section will be valuable ; whilst Chapter VI., 
the best of the book, will have a general and even scientific in- 
terest, thanks to the able narration and statistical illustration of 
‘‘ the society in peril.’ The concluding chapter describes similar 
foreign and colonial undertakings, and is devoted to the society 
in the future. 

The arrangement of the work strikes one at times as de- 
fective, and sometimes there is a lack of force almost degenerating 
into triteness. But it gives the information the practical investor 
requires, and it is easy to get a general idea from it, whilst it 
makes little demand on the brain and is the sort of book that 
can be read in odd moments. It is commonplace, perhaps, and 
attains at best a respectable mediocrity, but to many it will no 
doubt possess a ‘‘marginal utility’’ equal to that of the shilling 
which is asked for it. 

N. B. DEARLE 


The Principles of Wealth and Welfare (Economics for High 
Schools). By CHartes Lee Raper, Px.D., Professor of 
Economics, University of North Carolina. (New York: 
Macmillan Co.; London: Macmillan and Co., 1906.) 


An attempt to produce a text-book and, at the same time, 
formulate an ideal system of economic life will perhaps best 
describe this book. The Utopia, indeed, appears to be of that 
unpractical type that springs, like Minerva, fully armed and 
fully clad from the brain of an amateur possessing more zeal 
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for reform than knowledge of his subject. What Mr. Raper pro- 
poses is that in the production of a community every agent shall 
receive the exact portion that it produces, and no more. How 
this, in itself most desirable end is to be achieved, we are not 
told, and our author does not appear to see how incompatible 
with his ideal is his statement that the reward of each of these 
agents depends upon the conditions of demand and supply. 
Perhaps the author’s attempt to write an economic text-book in 
the light of his particular ethical and social ideal was bound to 
cause such apparent inconsistencies. Be that as it may, he prob- 
ably did not intend to confine himself strictly to pure economics, 
but to utilise the fuller scope allowed to him by his title of 
‘‘ wealth and welfare.”’ 

If, however, it is not altogether a suitable text-book for the 
study of economics, its good qualities, and even some of its very 
faults, render it by no means undesirable for use as a preliminary 
to such a study. The clear and, on the whole, lucid style, the 
long and easy explanations, even the childishly simple diagrams, 
are, considered in this light, most commendable. Even the way 
in which he repeats, time after time, like the chorus of a song, 
the statement that the actual productiveness of an agent is due 
to the quantity and efficiency of other agents, will serve to fix 
this important economic fact in the reader’s mind. In short, the 
author describes economics, somewhat after Professor Marshall, 
as ‘‘a study of the forces involved in the making of a living’’ ; 
and his work, which is, to a large extent, an account of the actual 
organisation of business life, will, thanks to its lucidity and ease, 
provide a useful first reading, sufficient for the capacity of high 
schools, and by no means useless to even older beginners. Not 
that it is an ideal book even in this respect, whilst as an economic 
text-book pure and simple it possesses grave defects. Probably, 
though out of date as to facts, Mrs. Fawcett’s little work will, 
as regards form and method, remain the ideal for all time. But 
Mr. Raper does not cover the whole ground. Some portions of 
the subject are treated inadequately. As regards one or two con- 
troversial points, his treatment is at once shallow and doctrinaire, 
whilst vain repetitions involve much ‘unproductive consump- 
tion ’’ of useful space. Nor is the work free from such errors 
as the confusion of, or at least failure to, distinguish clearly 
between, the productive power that is, and that which is not, in- 
herent. Even, therefore, as a preliminary course to the study 
of economics, the book should merely be read without being learnt, 
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whilst, as a text-book of economics, its defects are still more 
serious. 


N. B. DEARLE 


The International Position of Japan as a Great Power. By 
S. G. HisHipa. New York, 1905. (Vol. xxiv. No. 3 of 
Studies in History, Economics, &c. Edited by the Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia University.) 


THIs is the second instance in which the University of Colum- 
bia has published the work of a Japanese scholar on the history 
of Japan. Dr. Hishida does not by any means confine himself to 
economic relations; but in many parts of his work he has the 
same facts to relate as his precursor, Dr. Kinosita. In the matter 
of bibliographical information the later writer will be found more 
useful; but there are some serious omissions from his list. The 
works of Yokoi, the most recent economic historian of Japan, 
should have been cited ; and by an oversight the Kaikoku Shimatsu 
of Shimada, though quoted in the footnotes, does not appear in 
the bibliography. Dr. Hishida is more of a historian, and less 
of an economist, than Dr. Kinosita. Dr. Hishida is, therefore, 
more useful for the beginnings of Japanese foreign policy, while 
Dr. Kinosita is a better critic of the most recent commercial 
statistics. Dr. Hishida errs in some places from patriotic bias. 
He begins by arguing that Japan’s policy towards Korea has been 
altruistic ; but in the end he has to admit the reality and value 
of the protectorate which Japan has secured under the Korean 
treaties of 1904. We cannot, therefore, admit his generalisation 
that the aim of Japan is ‘‘ to preserve in the Orient the national 
status of those of her sister Asiatic nations which are not yet 
subjugated by foreign powers.’’ This, no doubt, is the policy 
of Japan with regard to China and Siam; but it is far from 
representing the views, explicable and legitimate enough, which 
are expressed in the Korean treaties. The growth of Japanese 
interests in Siam is duly recorded by Dr. Hishida. We could wish 
that, on this subject, he had gone into further details; for there 
is no side of Japanese policy in which the West is more interested 
at the present time. A word of praise is due to the dignified 
moderation with which Dr. Hishida speaks of the Russo-Japanese 
war and its results. This is one of the matters in which the West 
might profitably imitate the East. 


H. W. C. Davis 
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Le Capitalisme dans le Monde Antique. Par G. SALvIo4t. 
Traduit par A. BONNET. (Paris: Giard et Briére. 1906.) 


PROFESSOR SALVIOLI is essentially a controversialist. In char- 
acter, though not in style, this monograph reminds us of La Cité 
Antique ; it is a protest against that ‘‘ modernity,’’ which discovers 
in the ancient world the economic problems of the present day. 
From Marquardt and Mommsen downwards the students of 
ancient history have supposed that the capitalist became the 
bane of Roman and Italian society in the last century of the 
Republic. They have tacitly assumed that the period of Geldwirth- 
schaft had already begun in the time of Crassus and of Atticus ; 
and they have found the causes of economic decay in the exploita- 
tion of slave labour by the capitalist. The object of Professor 
Salvioli is to show that Naturwirthschaft remained predominant 
in the greater part of the Roman Empire. He thinks that the 
importance of latifundia and slave-factories has been much exag- 
gerated. This contention is not altogether new. Ciccotti and 
other writers have demonstrated that the free craftsman held 
his own against slave-competition, and that the skilled labour 
of the Empire never fell into the bondage of capital. Pro- 
fessor Salvioli, however, subjects all the operations of the 
Roman capitalist to a searching analysis ; and in particular attacks 
the question of the latifundium. He denies that latifundia were 
as common as other students have assumed; he maintains that 
his predecessors have generalised too hastily from the cases of 
Africa and Southern Italy. Even the original authorities give a 
misleading impression ; for it was the natural tendency of Romans 
to suppose that the economic system which they saw in Latium 
and the Campagna was universal throughout Italy. The fact 
was that a latifundium could only be worked as a commercial 
speculation under conditions which were realised in very few 
localities. The cost of land-transport was so heavy that it was 
never worth while to produce corn and other agricultural commo- 
dities for the market, unless there was a large town close at hand 
or unless there was easy access to the sea. In the ordinary 
Italian munictpia there was but a small demand for food-stuffs ; 
the ordinary burgher was also a farmer who normally expected 
that his own land would supply him with the necessities of daily 
life. No doubt the latifundia lying in the neighbourhood of Rome 
were prejudicial to the interests of the small farmers who had 
catered for the Roman market in the early days of the Republic. 
But even the latifundia were unable to compete with the corn 
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supply of the transmarine provinces. A point which Professor 
Salvioli apparently ignores is that this foreign corn-supply, so 
far as it was purchased and not exacted as a substitute for taxes, 
was probably grown on the latifundia of the provinces. But there is 
a great deal to be said for the thesis that the small Italian farmer 
could not, in any circumstances, have provided the capital 
with corn at reasonable prices. There was no time in the early 
history of the Republic when such small farmers had lived by the 
sale of their produce. If their class vanished away the cause 
must be found in the burden of military service, in faulty methods 
of agriculture, and in the fatal temptations presented by the doles 
and shows of Rome. Sometimes, no doubt, a small farmer was 
forcibly or fraudulently evicted by the owner of a neighbouring 
latifundium. But the fate of the veteran colonies which were 
established from time to time in Italy proves that the life of the 
small farmer had few attractions for those who had tasted the 
delights of Rome, or fingered the plunder of the provinces ; and 
one man in eight of the free population was regularly exposed to 
these demoralising influences. To maintain the class of small 
farmers it would have been necessary not merely to preserve them 
in possession of their old opportunities, but also to make their 
industry more profitable ; which would have been difficult even if 
there had been no latifundia. 

Professor Salvioli writes in an attractive manner, and with a 
full knowledge of the authorities. There are many descriptive 
passages of interest to be found in the ten chapters which make 
up his monograph. We may instance the account of Atticus, who 
is treated as the typical Roman-capitalist (pp. 43-52) ; that of the 
free artisan (pp. 148-154); and that of the negotiatores, who 
flooded the remotest provinces (pp. 232-236). The ninth chapter is 
a brilliant sketch of the effects which followed upon the enormous 
and tasteless extravagance of the early Empire. The Roman 
world was drained of its gold; and a society which had been or- 
ganised in such a way that coined money was indispensable, found 
itself driven back upon a system of barter and payments in kind. 
In his enthusiasm for his subject, Professor Salvioli writes as 
though all the social ills of the moribund Empire might be traced 
to this drain of gold. It is hardly needful to enlarge upon the 
error of this hypothesis. We need only point out that the de- 
creasing birth-rate of the Empire was a calamity at least as 
great as the drain of gold. 







H. W. C. Davis 
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Le Développement de la Fabrique et le Travail 4 Domicile dans 
les industries de lUhabillement. By ALBERT AFTALION, 
Professeur adjoint d’Economie Politique 4 la Faculté de 
Droit de l'Université de Lille. (Paris: Larose et Tenin.) 


THE clothing industries, in M. Aftalion’s definition, cover a 
considerable field. Hosiery (bonneterie), boot and shoe making 
(chaussure), tailoring (confection de vétements pour hommes), 
dressmaking (confection pour femmes), and underlinen making 
(lingerie), all fall within the scope of his inquiry. In regard to 
each of these branches of trade, he traces, first, the development 
of the factory system, and then the respective provinces of 
factory work and homework. He goes on to consider the in- 
fluences which favour or which oppose the growth in these in- 
dustries of the factory system, and finally considers the social 
consequences of this growth. 

Certain general ideas run like guiding lines through the whole 
report, and enable the reader to understand the significance of 
the accumulated details. M. Aftalion shows how the natural 
field of factory production is the centre of the market—the goods 
of decent but not superexcellent quality that may be turned out 
by the dozen or by the gross. Products that are unique or even 
largely individual demand individual work, and division of labour 
is practically inapplicable to them. For instance, the court dress 
of a lady will not pay for being made in a factory, and, indeed, 
every garment that is to be made specially to fit escapes in some 
degree from any mechanical system. Work of the very highest 
class can never be done wholesale, and will always remain in 
some measure the province of handwork; and handwork and 
homework are sisters. 

At the other end of the scale very poor work remains outside 
the factory as long as it pays the employer to get it done by 
hand at very low wages, and so to save the cost of lighting, of 
workroom space, and of supervision. 

The broad central division, then, belongs to the factory; the 
narrow extremes on either side are occupied by the handworker, 
the homeworker, and the worker in workshops. But the propor- 
tions of the three sections differ in different branches ; in hosiery, 
for example, the factory takes very nearly the whole of the 
market, leaving only, in most cases, subsidiary processes of finish- 
ing to the lowest class, and a few private orders to the highest 
class, of workers. In boot and shoe making the uppermost 
division is slightly larger, and alas! the lowest also. In all the 
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branches of outer clothing and in women’s underlinen the varia- 
tion in methods of production is much greater. In every depart- 
ment, however, there is constant fluctuation. The invention of 
an improved machine may bring into the factory work hitherto 
performed in the worker’s home; on the other hand, the devel- 
opment of electricity may, as some writers think probable, bring 
a tiny motor to work every homeworker’s sewing machine, and 
so vastly extend the sphere of homework. At present, as M. 
Aftalion justly observes, ‘‘home work, or at least an important 
fraction of that industry, is in the singular position of only sur- 
viving, thanks to its evils. Low pay and long working hours are 
among the chief conditions of its existence.” 

Among ourselves the factory is spreading pretty rapidly, both 
upwards and downwards, as far as dressmaking and underlinen 
are concerned, encroaching, on the one hand, upon the domain 
of the private dressmaker, and, on the other, upon that of the 
underpaid homeworker. Among Englishwomen the old-fashioned 
prejudice against machine-made underclothing has largely died out, 
and any impartial person must admit that the best machine-made 
English underwear is fully equal to the best hand-made English 
underwear, while both are generally inferior in cut and design 
to similar French garments. These last, however, are almost 
invariably hand-made. In France the preference for hand-made 
underclothing is as strong as ever, wherefore, as M. Aftalion re- 
ports, ‘‘the manufacture of women’s underlinen remains in 
France generally confined to homework and workrooms. The 
factory scarcely trenches upon this province, on account of the re- 
quirements of feminine custom, which demands undergarments 
sewn exclusively by hand. The large shops in Paris refuse, with- 
out examination, to admit into their departments white goods 
stitched by machine—the only variety which a factory could pro- 
fitably produce. It is true that at St. Omer and at Argenton, 
home-workers make women’s underclothing by machine ; but the 
goods are of a very cheap kind, bought by the lower classes, and 
paid for at deplorable rates.’’ M. Aftalion does not touch upon 
the question whether the garments sold in the Paris shops— 
at prices little, if at all, higher than those of machine-made gar- 
ments in London—are produced to any great extent in convents 
or prisons. This is currently reported to be the case; and, if it 
is so, the machine-made product is possibly kept out of the 
market by an artificially cheap competition. 

One curious and sinister development of American monopoly 
is mentioned in the analysis of the boot trade. The United 
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Shoe Machinery Company refuses to sell its most valuable 
machines, and only hires them out on payment of a fixed sum 
and a percentage upon the work performed as indicated by a 
mechanical reckoner. “‘'T'o buy or hire a single set of the forty 
machines belonging to the Goodyear series requires an immediate 
outlay of more than £1,600 (40,000 francs). A large factory 
would want several sets.’’ This method is, no doubt, perfectly 
familiar to the wholesale manufacturer of boots and shoes, but 
has hardly yet fallen under the notice of the general reader, and 
may well furnish food for his reflecticns. 

The whole volume is full of interesting detail, and its style 
is marked by that agreeable lucidity and readableness which 
we have learned to expect even in the writings of the scientific 
specialist, when he happens to be French. 

CLEMENTINA BLACK 


La Gréce Actuelle au point de vue Economique et Financier. By 
KpMOND THERY. (Paris: Economiste Européen. Pp. 222.) 


THE need of a work dealing with the economic and financial 
situation of Greece was much felt by all the foreigners interested 
in that country. Since Leconte’s Tableau Economique de la 
Gréce (1847) no such work was ever published. It is true that 
much valuable information was to be gathered from the English 
official reports, mainly those of Sir E. F. Law and Mr. H. P. 
Harvey, as well as from the French Livre Jaune of 1898 (Arrange- 
ment financier avec la Gréce). But these documents did not aim 
at giving a full account of the situation, and by reason of their 
official nature, tended more towards indicating than treating many 
questions. 

On the other hand, Greek official documents are comparatively 
scarce, and, with the exception of the quarterly publications on 
trade, are issued only in Greek. Consequently, they are of little 
use to the foreigner. 

M. Théry has made good use of all the information he could 
derive from published material, both Greek and foreign. He was 
also able, with the assistance of the Greek Government, the 
French diplomatic and consular officials, the Greek banks and 
other financial institutions, to collect and group together valuable 
information and many statistic data now published for the first 
time. This renders his book very precious, and the skill he dis- 
played in marshalling his facts makes it most acceptable. 
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Indeed, one would be amazed when comparing the result ob- 
tained with the quickness with which La Gréce Actuelle was 
written, if one did not take into account M. Théry’s previous 
works. 

The author, who, I need not add, is the editor of the Economiste 
Européen, is well known by many a similar contribution on the 
finances of Italy, Brazil, Roumania, Bulgaria, &c. It is scarcely 
necessary to dwell again on the ability he displays in dealing 
with figures and the clearness with which he explains the more 
complicated questions. That gift of clearness is particularly pre- 
cious in works of this kind, as the writer has to give to the reader 
in a short sketch, a clear notion of countries, institutions, or 
financial problems he might never have heard before. 

La Gréce Actuelle is divided in two main parts: in the first 
the author deals with the Greek public debt, in the second he 
compares the economic situation of Greece in 1896 to that of 1904. 

Speaking of the Greek debt he indicates the facts that led 
to the financial arrangement of 1898, and exposes the results of 
this arrangement. According to it the bondholders, besides re- 
ceiving 43 per cent. and 32 per cent. of their original coupons, 
were to benefit : (a) from the increase of certain revenues affected 
to the debt; (b) from the fall of the exchange; (c) from the 
addition to the interest of the redeemed bonds. 

The revenue affected to the debt were, the author points out 
(p. 64), happily chosen, as they were the only Greek revenues 
that were likely to increase speedily ; on the other hand, the fall 
of the exchange was to be promoted by the obligation which the 
Greek Government undertook to withdraw from the circulation 
2,000,000 dr. per annum. Lastly, care was taken to organise an 
important sinking fund. 

The result of the arrangement for the bondholders may be 
judged from the following table :— 


AVERAGE VALUE OF THE GREEK BONDS IN THE MARKETS OF PARIS AND LONDON. 











| | Increase in 1904. 
Loans. 1896. | 1904, = 
| | Francs. | Per cent. 
| - _ | ————$_————— 
ss | | 

1887, 4 per cent. 148,75 241,85 | 93,10 62 
1881, 5 me 144,35 | 240,35 96 66 
1884, 5 144,35 237, 25 92,90 | 64 
1889,4 ,, 117,25 | 186,80 | 69,55 59 
1890, 5 e 136,55 | 231,30 | 94,75 | 69 
1893, funding 140 | 998,40 | 88,40 | 638 
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According to the arrangement of 1898 the average exchange 
for 100 francs gold was estimated at 165 drachmas paper ; in 1904 
it stood about 138; since then it has fallen as low as 110; in 
consequence, the position of the bondholder has undergone a new 
improvement. 

So far for the public debt. The improvement of the Govern- 
ment’s finances is testified to by the following table, giving a 
comparison of the revenue in the years 1896 and 1903. 











| | | 

| 1896. 1903. | Difference for 1908. | 

| 
Direct Saz0s .....<cssissccsceses 18,546,100 | 19,322,500 + 776,400 dr. | 
Duties and excise ............ 34,432,500 | 45,206,900 +10,744,400 ,, | 
Stamps and dues............... 17,128,500 | 19,158,700 + 2,030,200 ,, | 
BEONOPOUGR o.<..00c0sceserseess 12,094,600 | 15,279,300 + 3,184,700 ,, 
State property .................. 4,146,600 | 5,992,000 +1,845,400 ,, 
Sale of State property ...... 1,042,100 | 888,600 — 153,500 ,, 
Repayments and deductions 1,489,400 | 2,840,000 + 794,600 ,, 
ii cesacscabea be sexes 8,051,900 | 6,702,200 ~ 1,349,700 ,, 
eens — sidemsiarestaiteelailigiralaiaiaiaitl = — = — = = EE 

Li eee 96,931,700 | 114,834,300 + 17,902,600 dr. 

















Thus in seven years there was an increase of 17,902,600 dr. 
in the public revenue, and this is the more noteworthy as, with 
the exception of an increase of the tobacco duty, neither new 
taxes were voted nor the old ones increased, and that during this 
period of seven years many Greek provinces suffered heavily from 
the Greco-Turkish war of 1897. . 

After having examined the financial condition of the State, 
M. Théry undertakes the study of the economic situation of the 
country in general. This affords him an opportunity of surveying 
the progress made by Greece in the different branches of pro- 
duction and commerce, and in this respect his work agrees in 
many points with Mr. Harvey’s report on ‘‘ The Economic Pro- 
gress of Greece During the Last Decade (1892-1902).”’ 

Broadly speaking, M. Théry’s survey constitutes a record of 
progress. 

In many branches the progress has been most remarkable. 
For instance, in 1896 the mercantile marine of Greece was com- 
posed of 107 steam vessels, representing a net tonnage of 88,968 
tons; in 1904 the Greek flag was flying on 201 steamers, with 
214,841 tons. Again, in 1896 the Greek railways covered 949 
kilometres with 8,091,000 dr. gross receipts, while in 1904 they 
covered 1,340 kilometres, and their receipts amounted to 
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12,471,600 dr. Moreover, the percentage of the expenses was 
reduced from 57°6 to 54°5 per cent. 

The progress of the foreign trade of Greece is summed up in 
the following figures :— 


Imports. Exports. 
BGS so riscca saves 116,300,000 francs 72,500,000 francs 
BIE ocnccescewses 137,700,000 __,, 91,300,000 ,, 


M. Théry devotes thirty pages (pp. 116-145) to Greek agricul- 
ture. He shows that the production of corn has greatly increased, 
owing to a certain extent to the steady substitution of modern 
ploughs to the antiquated wooden plough of Hesiod. He points 
out a noteworthy increase in the production and exportation of 
tobacco, oil, dry and fresh fruit, cotton haschich, &c. The figures 
for tobacco and oil are these :— 


Tobacco produced. Tobacco exported. 
Beeb ee antdctes 4,379,000 ocques 2,283,000 ocques 
Bs ccnscansadses 7,945,000 __,, 3,414,000 _,, 
Oil and olives exported. Value in francs. 
Le bs 5,636,593 ocques 4,144,821 
DE a iscssiscesesiens 9,717,954 __,, 6,976,000 


There has also been a great increase in the production of 
currants and wine; but owing to the closure of the French and 
Italian markets there has been in both these branches of agricul- 
ture a serious crisis of over-production. 

The present reviewer has dealt somewhat at length with the 
currant crisis (ECONOMIC JOURNAL, March, 1905) ; the exportation 
of wine has, according to M. Théry, passed, during the period 
of 1896-1904, from 232,362 to 457,259 hectolitres ; but the average 
price per hectolitre has fallen from 18dr.93 to Qdr.08; a 
decrease of more than 50 per cent. 

The editor of the Economiste Européen devotes also great 
attention to Greek banks and shares; here, again, he finds much 
to praise ; he insists on the fact of the development of banking 
deposits. In 1894 the amount deposited with the Banque 
d’Athénes, the most important of Greek joint-stock banks, 
amounted only to 3,198,000 dr. ;in 1904 it reached 40,798,000 dr. 
The best proof of the wonderful improvement of the economic 
situation in Greece is furnished by a comparison of the marketable 
value of the Greek stocks in 1896 and 1904. 


1 From 2,312,720 metric quintals in 1896 to 2,680,160 in 1904. 
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Stocks. 1896. 1904 | 
| 
ag on ree Se eae 
MAMI. 505s canelsue sauces ecenscessuataeeensest 174,469,000 dr. 231,903,000 dr. | 
NN ihn col kee Ue | 47,589,000 ,, 66,526,000 ,, | 
Navigation companies ... .......... ... | 8,380,000 ,, 3,890,000 ,, 
Lighting companies and public works 10,955,000 ,, 22,258,000 ,, 
| Industrial companies ...................4. 4,992,000 ,, 7,790,000 ,, 
Mining at sy covutaas se eedaeacl 15,249,000 ,, 16,269,000 ,, 
Various en | ee ee | 9,280,000 ,, 16,756,000 ,, 
| | 
| MP OUIRD: 5 scstccvessscosnsece vevece 265,814,000 dr. 365,392,000 dr. 








Thus in eight years these have increased by 99,578,000 dr. 

M. Théry’s work gives also a plan for fixing the exchange at 
125 per cent., and for the unification of the Greek public debt. 
But the limits of this review will not permit the discussion of these 
rather thorny problems. 

A. ANDREADES 


Socialismus und Sociale Bewegung. By WERNER SomMBART, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Breslau. (Finfte neugearbeitete 
Auflage. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1905. Pp. 329.) 


PROFESSOR SOMBART’S study of Socialism, of which an English 
translation was published in 1898, here appears in a form which 
constitutes virtually a new book. ‘The author has not in any 
way modified his general conception of Socialism and of the 
Social (or proletarian) movement; he still looks to Marx as the 
founder of the effective Socialism that exists: he still regards 
Socialism itself as a necessary development of a capitalistic 
society : and he still sees in it a double tendency—towards the 
development of national peculiarities and (in an increasing degree) 
towards unity of aim and method. On the other hand, the treat- 
ment is fuller and more comprehensive. More attention is given 
to the fundamental ideas of Socialism, and ‘‘ the chronicle of the 
Social movement ’’ is not only brought up to date, but extended 
to every European State. Greater attention, again, is given to 
the “‘ problems’’ of contemporary Socialism: and in particular 
more effort has been made to separate the “‘live’’ from the 
‘“dead’’ elements in Marxism. ‘These additions considerably 
enhance the value of what has been generally recognised as being 
at once the most genial as well as the most comprehensive and 
suggestive review of Socialism. It is moreover, not only 
an eminently detached and ‘‘objective,’ but also an 
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eminently relevant study. It offers to the general reader just 
what the author intends—a brief, pointed, well-defined view of 
‘* Socialism and the Social movement in the nineteenth century.”’ 

The older Socialism, generally described as Utopian, is further 
characterised as ‘‘rational’’ in distinction from realistic and 
evolutionary Socialism. The latter is described as passing 
through two stages of dogmatism and of criticism. 

The significance of Marx is found in the precision which he 
gave at once to the aim and to the method of the Social move- 
ment : its aim is the communisation of the means of production, 
and its method the class-struggle. Modern Socialism is at once 4 
development and a criticism of these central ideas. Professor Som- 
bart not only reaffirms (against the criticism of Mehring and 
others) the existence of two Marxs—an Utopian and a realistic 
Marx, but subjects the Marxian theory of economic evolution to a 
searching criticism, and shows how, within the ranks of Socialism 
itself, criticism of Marx has developed into reaction against the 
whole method of ‘‘ Marxism ’’ as such. The higher criticism has 
resulted in what is at once a freer and a more ideal type of 
Socialism—represented pre-eminently by a Socialist after the 
manner and fashion of Jean Jaures. The chapters on ‘‘ The ante- 
cedents of the Social movement,’’ and ‘‘ The development of 
national peculiarities,’’ have been largely re-written. The com- 
parative view of the English, French, and German types of 
Socialism is not the least instructive feature of Prof. Sombart’s 
study : but the most important as well as the most developed part 
of the new edition is devoted to the question of the tendency to- 
wards unity, external and internal, in the Social movement. 
Professor Sombart shows how the new international movement 
differs from the old, both in form and in essence: the idea of 
international solidarity now finds expression in formal ‘“‘ inter- 
national congresses,’ the members of which are representatives 
of national organisations, and occupy themselves less with ab- 
stractions and more with policy. But the new international 
movement not only presupposes but solidifies community of in- 
terest among the workers of different countries. At the same 
time, this community of interest (which finds its expression in 
protests against militarism and imperialism) rests upon the re- 
cognition of the ‘‘ rights of nations’’ as separate and independent 
“‘ vehicles of culture.’’ As regards the inner politics of the Social 
movement, Professor Sombart considers that the underlying 
unity of ideas is much deeper than the differences that appear 
on the surface: there is, in particular, a growing tendency to 
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recognise that parliamentary action, trade-unionism, and co-opera- 
tion necessarily supplement one another in the fulfilment of the 
common purpose; while the issues between the ‘‘ Revolution- 
aries’? and the ‘‘ Reformists’’ are issues of tactics rather than 
of principles. Professor Sombart illustrates this view of the social 
movement by a comparative survey of the form which it has 
taken in different countries—a particularly interesting and in- 
structive section. | 

Professor Sombart concludes that the significance of the 
Social movement lies in the fact that it is essentially a pro- 
letarian movement, that it necessarily has Socialism for its end 
and the class-war for its method. The idea of the class-war 
itself is further explained and defended: though Professor 
Sombart hardly does justice to the objection that it is after 
all to a great extent an unreal abstraction. Finally, two 
appendices are devoted to a ‘‘ Guide through Socialistic Litera- 
ture,’’ and a comparative chronicle of the Social movement from 
1750-1905. We may certainly subscribe to the opinion of Pro- 
fessor J. B. Clark expressed (in his introduction to the English 
translation of 1898) that Professor Sombart’s book “‘ will take 
its place among the more valuable of the works on Socialism 
that have thus far appeared.’’ His work, as Professor Clark 
observes, is an early representative of the coming type of books 
on Socialism : ‘‘ it treats of realities, and of thought that connects 
itself with realities.’ Certainly from this point of view a better 
introduction to the study of Socialism as it exists could hardly be 
desired. Professor Sombart is silent as to the prospects or ulti- 
mate justification of the movement he describes: but his object 
is not so much to form the judgment of his readers as to give them 
materials on which they can form a judgment for themselves. 
The motto which he prefixes to his study—‘“‘ je ne propose rien : 
je n’impose rien: j’expose’’—exactly represents its character, 


and, we may add, its peculiar merit and value. 
SIDNEY Bau 


Das Gesetz des Abnehmenden Bodenertrages seit Justus von 
Liebig. By JosepH EssueN. (Munich: J. Schweitzer, 
Verlag.) 

Dr. ESSLEN’s study of the Law of Diminishing Returns is not 
purely theoretical in its scope ; at least half of his book is devoted 
to an examination of the progress of the practical improvements 
in agriculture which may avert its operation. It is, therefore, 
natural that he should take as the starting point of his inquiry 
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the enunciation by Liebig in 1840 of those theories of soil ex- 
haustion and plant nourishment from which modern agricultural 
chemistry may almost be said to date. Liebig declared that by 
skilful manuring the constituents taken from the soil by the 
growth on it of any sort of cereal ought to be, and could be, 
restored. He was of opinion that this restoration of value could 
be so complete as to nullify the law of diminishing returns. His 
experiments in the composition of manures did not, indeed, quite 
confirm his theory ; but ever since his day the efforts of chemists 
and practical agriculturists have been inspired by the hope that 
such nullification of the law is possible. 

Starting from this point, Dr. Esslen traces the history of the 
law in economic and technical literature from 1840 down to the 
present day, thus completing the work begun by Dr. Hans Black 
in his ‘‘ Das Gesetz des abnehmenden Bodenertrages seit J. S. 
Mill.’’ His study, as he himself declares, is largely biblio- 
graphical. 

He begins by pointing out that although the conditions of 
Germany in Leibig’s time were such that a considerable profitable 
increase in the productivity of the soil was possible, there was a 
point, as Von Thiinen brought out very clearly, beyond which 
intensive cultivation could not well be carried. 

It was by overlooking the essentially economic importance of 
the element of cost in relation to increased product that those who 
attempted to deny the law fell into error. This is well brought 
out by Dr. Esslen. While prices remained high between 1840 
and 1876, German landlords denied the law ; and it was not until 
after 1876, when the development of transport made the great 
supplies of the virgin fields of America available for importation 
that the arguments used more than a quarter of a century ago by 
West, Torrens, and Ricardo were heard in Germany. ‘The 
Socialists made Ricardo’s theory the basis of their attacks upon 
private property in land; the landlords, desirous of keeping the 
home markets in their own hands, turned first to ‘‘ high farming 
as a remedy for low prices.’’ Dr. Esslen cites a number of trea- 
tises on this theme, and discusses in some detail the results of 
practical and chemical experiment. But he shows that although 
the law of diminishing returns is a statement of a tendency 
assuming a given state of the arts of agriculture, the advances 
that have been made in the knowledge of plant physiology and the 
constitution of manures, great though they are, have not been 
sufficient to counteract that tendency in an old country like 
Germany. 
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Thus the author shows that the agricultural experience of 
Germany corroborates the view that Carey’s optimism is only 
justified during the periods within which the law is temporarily 
counteracted. He completely establishes the fact that only on 
one condition can Germany hope to be self-supporting in respect 
of its corn supply, namely, by accepting a vastly enhanced burden 


of cost. 
M. A. HAMILTON 


Die Weltwirtschaft. Ein Jahr- und Lesebuch. Herausgegeben 
von EK. von Hate. I. Jahrgang, 1906: I. Teil, Internation- 
ale Ubersichten; II. Teil, Deutschland. (B. C. Teubner in 
Leipzig und Berlin, 1906.) (1. Teil, 6 marks; II. Teil, 
4 marks.) 


So far as can be judged from a cursory study, this new Year- 
Book of Commerce merits unstinted praise. ‘The monographs 
are clear and concise, the statistical tables well arranged. In 
the first part a valuable conspectus is afforded of the position 
of the industrial and agricultural nations as producers of food 
and raw materials. Several very instructive articles are given 
as to the supply and distribution of the precious metals, with a 
brief historical retrospect, and as to the course of prices and 
exchange. International trade, however, is dismissed very 
briefly, and it may be hoped that in future issues an effort will 
be made to overcome the great difficulties of a comparative study 
of exports at their source and imports at the destination. In 
the railway statistics England is conspicuous with blanks instead 
of information. In the second part similar statistics and articles 
are furnished for Germany alone. The third part (announced for 
August of this year) is to contain an account of the industry and 
commerce of other nations. The publication is imperfect, in 
that it contains no account of population, occupations, or wages, 
though it deals with the labour market and with trade unions in 
the case of Germany. We have to thank the editor for a reasoned 
account of large groups of inaccessible statistics, apparently free 
from the inaccurate estimates which sometimes characterise 
similar publications, issued at a moderate price. It deserves a 
place in all libraries of reference, and is not too bulky for the 


shelves of a study. 
A. L. BowLEy 
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Die Technik des Welthandels. By Pror. Dr. RuDOLF Sonn- 
DORFER. 3rd Edition; revised 1905. 2 vols. (Wien und 
Leipzig : Alfred Hélder.) 


In the enlarged and revised third edition of his text-book for 
commercial students, Dr. Sonndorfer has introduced a consider- 
able amount of matter in addition to that found in the useful 
second edition. The changes of the six years intervening between 
the two editions have been carefully followed. While the general 
plan of the work remains as before, the treatment of special topics 
is carried further in the new issue. Those sections which deal 
with the mercantile operations in particular commodities—wheat, 
petroleum, cotton, &c.—have been separated from the more 
general sections, and form the second volume. This volume con- 
tains, not merely information on new developments in the various 
markets discussed in the second edition, but new sections, deal- 
ing with materials whose markets were not discussed in detail in 
the preceding edition. The important section on coal and iron 
could not be finished in time for the volume, and the supplement 
dealing with these commodities has not yet reached us. 

Among the new and valuable features of the present edition 
may be mentioned a discussion of the German Bourse legislation, 
and of the results of the Brussels Sugar Convention. A work of 
very great value has been rendered even more useful to students 
and to teachers by the careful revision to which Dr. Sonndorfer 
has subjected his text-book, and by the additions which he has 
found opportunity to make. 

A. W. Fux 


Abrisz der Sociologie. By Aubert G. F. ScHAFFLE. (Tiibingen, 
4 marks.) 


THE author’s earlier work, Bau und Leben des Socialen 
K6rpers, was criticised, like Herbert Spencer’s sociological works, 
on the ground that too much was made of biological analogies. 
The present work was undertaken with a view to removing mis- 
conceptions as to the importance which the author attached to 
these analogies. 

The work seems aJso to have had some connection with the 
author’s interest in the discussions which preceded the establish- 
ment of the new tariff. 

The agrarians raised the familiar alarm about impending ruin. 
Schiffle insisted upon the necessity for further inquiry whether 
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the agrarian difficulties were not the accompaniment merely of 
change and development. He proposed to undertake a more de- 
tailed inquiry into the system of agriculture, rents, prices, &c., 
but the tariff was accepted by the Reichstag before that inquiry 
was finished, and instead of pursuing the practical question, 
Schiffle turned to consider what development consists in, and to 
elaborate his system of sociology. 

It must be confessed that the book is disappointing, like so 
many books entitled ‘‘ Sociology.’’ The question to what extent 
words and analogies may be borrowed from biology has rather 
lost interest. We must confess to being unable to get up much 
enthusiasm over the question whether the State has consciousness 
and unity analogous to the individual. The reader is anxious to 
get on in order to see what is to be the outcome of it all. The 
descriptive account of society is not, like some so-called ‘‘ sociolo- 
gies,’’ merely another name for anthropology or politics or econ- 
omics, though it approximates more nearly to the earlier chapters 
of works on economics. All detail is left to the special sciences. 
But the result is that nothing much beyond rather elementary 
and commonplace matter is left. 

We turn towards the last chapter, which promises to intro- 
duce the subject of social ‘‘ pathology,’’ in the hope that we shall 
learn how to distinguish between disturbances which are due to 
normal healthy development, and those which are to be regarded 
as pathological. How is Schiffle going to convince the German 
landowner that the diminution of his rent is only the outcome of 
healthy development? We are.doomed to disappointment. ‘The 
book comes to an end before the clue is discovered. We can only 
regret that the brilliant author is no longer living to throw 
further light on it. 

C. F. BICKERDIKE 


Die Stahlindustrie der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika in ihren 
heutigen Produktions-und Absatz-Verhdltnissen. By Dr. 
HERMANN LeEvy. Pp. vi.+3864. (Berlin: Julius Springer, 
1905.) 


Dr. Hermann Levy, whose book on English agriculture 
(Entstehung und Riickgang des Landwirtschaftlichen Grossbe- 
triebes in England) is favourably known to British economists, 
has been making an investigation into the steel trade of the United 
States ; and, in a volume so well printed that it is a pleasure to 
handle it, he gives in a highly readable form the results of this 
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inquiry. The book contains such a mass of details, that it is 
impossible to review its 364 pages in any other manner than by 
sampling their contents. For this purpose let us see how 
much light Dr. Levy throws upon an economic problem pre- 
sented by a line which has appeared, day after day for many 
years, in the ‘‘ American Produce Report’’ of The Times, and 
which during all this time has stated with absolutely unvarying 
monotony, that the price of steel rails in the United States is 
‘“*28 dols. net on cars at Eastern mills.’’ The raw material of 
steel rails is, of course, pig iron; and the reader will not need to 
be told that the price of pig iron in the United States has during 
the last few years jumped up and down with considerable energy. 
Why is it, one feels compelled to ask, that all these oscillations 
in the price of the raw material never have the slightest influence 
on the price of steel rails? Here are the figures, as given by 
Dr. Levy. In 1902, when the price of steel rails was (as now) 
28 dols. per ton, Bessemer pig iron cost 20 dols. 67 cents. per 
ton, so that the margin between raw material and finished pro- 
duct was 7 dols. 38 cents. In 1903 this margin (with rails still 
quoted at 28 dols.) was raised by the fall, which took place in the 
price of pig iron, to 9 dols. 12 cents. ; and in 1904, when the price 
of rails was again 28 dols., this margin was increased to 14 dols. 
24 cents. Thus, with the cost of production exhibiting the most 
striking oscillations, the price of the finished product appears to 
have remained throughout this lengthy period absolutely stable. 

The explanation of this singular economic phenomenon is, 
according to Dr. Levy, to be found in the fact, that during the 
whole of this period the United States rail output was controlled 
by a ‘‘ gentlemen’s agreement’’ among the producers of steel 
rails, by which the price was fixed quite irrespective of the cost 
of production. 

The greatest puzzle of all is, not so much that the pool is able 
to keep rails so dear when pig iron is cheap, as that this powerful 
combination, which has had the American market secured to it 
by the United States import duty on rails of 7 dols. 84 cents. per 
ton, and also for some time past by an international agreement, 
to which nearly all the rail-mills of the world are parties, and under 
which the European rail manufacturers are forbidden to sell rails 
to the United States, does not put the price of rails up above 
28 dols., when (as has recently been the case) pig iron is very 
dear. 

Of this conundrum Dr. Levy offers several solutions, one of 
which is his suggestion, that the pool is afraid that, if they 
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were to put the price up so high as to yield to the rail manu- 
facturers even higher profits that at present (11 to 15 dols. 
per ton, according to him), then a dangerous stimulus would be 
given to outside capitalists to start new rail mills in competition 
with the pool. Another consideration, which, as Dr. Levy points 
out, the rail pool has to take into account, is, that if the price of 
rails were raised above 28 dols. per ton, then, when American 
rails (as he states to be the case) are sold to Canada at 20 dols. 
per ton, the voters in the United States might be even more 
indignant than they now are at the machinations of the pool. 
Certainly it might be very awkward for this combination if the 
American public were to insist that the stringent United States 
laws intended to prevent the artificial enhancement of prices 
should be put into force against it. Nor can the rail pool entirely 
afford to ignore the possibility of an alteration in the United States 
tariff, which would deprive it of that wall of protection behind 
which it at present carries on with so much success its mani- 
pulation of prices. Only the other day Mr. Bryan, in the 
course of his canvass for the Presidency, gave utterance to a threat 
of no mean significance. ‘‘ There never was’’ (he said) ‘‘a time 
when tariff reform could be more easily entered upon; for the 
manufacturers, by selling abroad cheaper than at home, as many 
of them do, have not only shown their ingratitude towards those 
who have built the tariff wall for them, but they have demonstrated 
their ability to sell in competition with the world. The high tariff 
has long been a burden to the consumers of the United States, and 
it is growing more and more a menace to our foreign com- 
merce because it provokes resentment and arouses retaliation.’’ 
To the present writer, this stereotyped price of 28 dols. per 
ton, uniform through all fluctuations of demand, and wholly 
irrespective of the great variations in cost of production due to 
the constant upward and downward movements in the price of pig 
iron, remains, even after all these lucid explanations, by no means 
free from a certain element of mystery. He finds it impossible 
to avoid asking himself whether, perhaps, a limit is put to the 
exactions of the rail manufacturers by their fear of quarrelling 
with the railway companies, who might make themselves nasty in 
the matter of rates (to say nothing of rebates). Then, again, does 
the official quotation really show the price at which the American 
railways place their contracts for rails? In times of depression 
would not these contracts, if we could see them, disclose the 
fact that the railways were more or less successfully squeezing the 
rail manufacturers? (It is to be noted that in the latter part of 
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1903 it was stated in important organs of the American, the 
British, and the German Press, that secret cuts of several dollars 
per ton were taking place in the price of rails in the United 
States.1) And when trade is brisk, would not the account-books 
of the American railway companies, if they could be inspected, 
prove that the companies were paying for their rail supplies (say, 
in the shape of premiums for prompt delivery) a price appreciably 
higher than this eternal, unvarying quotation of ‘‘ 28 dols. net on 


cars at Eastern Mills ’’? 
Davin F. ScHLoss 


1 Tt has recently been stated on apparently good authority, that in some cases 
the concessions obtained by the railway companies took the following ingenious 
shape. The buying company would pay the full price of $28 per ton for all the 
rails which it bought, but only on condition that the sellers of these new rails 
bought from the company a proportionate amount of old, worn-out rails (for scrap) 
at a price largely in excess of the current quotation for old rails. 








NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Tuts Bill is of a wholly unexpected character. The idea gene- 
rally associated with the extension of the existing Crofters Act 
of 1886 was the grammatically correct one, that the provisions of 
that Act should be extended beyond the limits of the seven croft- 
ing counties to a similar class of agricultural population in other 
parts of Scotland. In 1886 the statutory status of a crofter was 
determined mainly by three conditions: (1) The maximum rent 
of £30; (2) no lease; (3) the existence of common grazings in 
the parish within a certain period prior to 1886. Such were the 
crofters entitled to the benefits of the Act, which were chiefly 
fair rent and safe tenure so long as rent was paid. The exten- 
sion now proposed not only raises the maximum rent from £30 
to £50, thus introducing a totally different class of occupants, but 
is to apply to tenants under leases up to the last-mentioned rent, 
and is to apply to the whole of Scotland, wholly irrespective of 
historical circumstances and of the practical existence of what 
may be called crofter tenure in any district. It may be that the 
proposals of the Bill are justified by the condition of agriculture 
in Scotland, but it will be admitted that such justification must 
be found outside and apart from the policy of the Crofters Act. 
That statute proceeded on the report of a Royal Commission, 
whose inquiries had been limited to the Highlands and islands. 
It made no inquiry into the condition of agriculture in the other 
parts of Scotland. Its recommendations were by no means unani- 
mous, but the limitation to a rental of £30 was regarded as 
excluding cases to which the crofter policy, even in the High- 
lands, could not with safety be applied. Inclusio unius, exclusto 
alterius. A similar observation may be made, but with greater 
emphasis, in regard to the exclusion of leases. The larger rent 
points directly to an economic difference; the lease points also 
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to a difference in the human factor. Again, it was useless to sug- 
gest a crofter policy, except where a supply of common graziig 
existed, or had disappeared in comparatively recent times. It is 
not universally known how cardinal a point this is in the policy ; 
see the Regulation of Grazings Act, 1891, providing for the 
appointment of committees of crofters. Thus, if there be any 
presumption at all in favour of free contract in transactions con- 
cerning land, the authority of the Act of 1886 would appear to 
be against the proposals of the present Bill. In a pamphlet of 
acute reasoning, published in 1884, Professor Shield Nicholson 
discussed the conclusions of the Napier Commission report, and 
contended that no case had been made out for any Government 
interference, or at least for the ambitious ideas foreshadowed in 
that report. Needless to say, his reasoning, with all of which 
I do not agree, would apply with double force to the new pro- 
posals. For this Bill not only overleaps the bounds set by the 
Act of 1886, it also removes two leading safeguards provided by 
that Act. The real weakness of the crofter position was that the 
crofter had not a sufficiently large croft to make a living on or 
to give him occupation throughout the year. Hence the provisions 
in the statute for the enlargement of crofts. But at whose ex- 
pense were these enlargements to be made? Was the unsuccess- 
ful industry of the crofter to be assisted at the expense of the 
successful tenant farmer? ‘This could not be faced in the general 
interests of agriculture. So extension of crofts was authorised 
only where farm land not under current lease was available, 
and the landlord, as usual, was made the scapegoat for the 
economic sins of society. This condition, however, the present 
Bill proposes to remove. Again, on the same principles, the object 
in view being to promote agriculture by a resident crofter, and 
not to afford facilities for a crofter carrying on two trades and 
spoiling both, or for the further subdivision of the croft, it was 
made a statutory condition of the crofter tenure that no additional 
dwelling-houses should be erected on the land. This condition 
also the Bill proposes to abolish. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
go further into the merits of the Bill at present. It seems certain 
that no attempt will be made to push it forward until at least 
the report of Lord Jersey’s Committee on Small Holdings has 
been presented. But two observations of a general character may 
be made. (1) The general argument in favour of small holdings, 
from Thornton’s book downwards, has been an argument in 
favour of peasant proprietorship. Only the magic of full property 
was supposed to compensate the economic disadvantages of la petite 
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culture. But this Bill, relying on general experience, and not 
proceeding on any local inquiry, proposes to introduce, not peasant 
proprietorship, but dual ownership according to the modern Irish 
type. In other words, in Scotland, the chosen home of progres- 
sive, scientific, and successful agriculture, it would revert to what 
is really an archaic type of tenure, treated by the Royal Com- 
mission itself as peculiar, local, due to historical causes not 
existing elsewhere ; a tenure, moreover, of which the recent ex- 
perience in Ireland was not satisfactory, because all parties agreed 
to substitute for it a system of land purchase. (2) The Bill, 
which is essentially one for the multiplication of small holdings, 
fails to grapple with one essential difference between the High- 
land croft and the rented farm in any part of Scotland. On the 
crofts, as a rule, the primitive houses and steading have been 
erected by the crofter or his predecessors, and in many cases the 
soil has first been reclaimed by the same parties. In fact, the 
soil, such as it is, would probably be reclaimed only for the pur- 
poses of the croft, and certainly not for the exportation of crops. 
In the Lowlands, on the other hand, and almost universally under 
the system of leases in Scotland, at least in modern times, the 
landlord has erected the buildings and the fences, and executed 
the drainage and made the roads. It has been calculated that 
in the new tenancies to which the Bill in some of its provisions 
is intended to apply the capital so invested by the landlords in 
the soil amounts to not less a sum than £60,000,000. These 
buildings are, of course, unsuitable, for the most part, for the 
small holdings which it is the object of the Bill to multiply ; and 
should these holdings be multiplied in any particular district, not 
only will new buildings be required for them in each case, but 
the value of the buildings already erected will obviously be de- 
teriorated to an indefinite extent. These considerations have not 
been present to the mind of the framer of this Bill, the financial 
proposals being of a grotesquely minute character, except in the 
vase of the salaries of the various new Commissioners. ‘To sum 
up: The Bill (1) upsets the carefully adjusted limits of the system 
introduced in 1886; (2) breaks existing contracts up to the limit 
of £50 rental; (3) proposes to substitute, as far as possible, a 
crofter system up to the limit of £50 for the existing system of 
agriculture. All these objects are stated as desirable without even 
an official report on the general results of the Act of 1886, and 
without any inquiry into the condition of agriculture in the 
Lowlands. It is not surprising that the Chamber of Agriculture, 
which represents mainly the views of tenant farmers, has sug- 
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gested that the Bill be delayed until such inquiry has taken place ; 
while numerous associations of landlords have protested against 
the idea that the administration of their estates should be taken 
from them, and that at the same time rents should be fixed by 
a Parliamentary Commission. The Scottish tenant farmers are an 
industrious and enterprising race, but they would be the first to 
acknowledge that the land owes much to the judicious applica- 
tion of capital by the landlords, probably more than half its 
present market value. It seems a questionable policy to dry up 
this source of developing natural wealth by transferring the land 
to a Commission. The writer strongly believes in the moral 
value to the State of a large rural population, able to support itself, 
and, were the agricultural population really disappearing, the 
political situation might call for a heroic measure of land purchase 
and colonisation. But the present Bill seems a crude measure, 
not directed to the interests of agriculture, and not beyond the 
suspicion of attempting a social revolution ‘‘ on the cheap.”’ 
WILLIAM C. SMITH 





THE QUESTION OF AN Export Duty ON IRON ORE IN SWEDEN. 


CENTRAL SWEDEN contains a region of iron ore fields, which 
have been worked since olden times. These ores are generally 
of a high quality, being for the most part remarkably free from 
phosphorus. Reduced with charcoal they produce an iron which 
has won world-wide reputation. But in respect to quantity this 
Swedish production of pig-iron has continually lost in relative 
importance, and does not much exceed one per cent. of the world’s 
production at the present time. 

In the northernmost part of the country, above the Polar Circle, 
Sweden possesses, however, other iron ore fields, which have only 
been worked the last few years. The most important of these 
Lappland ore-deposits are Kirunavara and Gellivard. Both are 
very rich. Kirunavara-Luossavara has a horizontal section of 
about 500,000 square metres, and contains very probably at least 
800 million tons. In Gellivard the quantity of iron ore is estimated 
to about 128 million tons. ‘The iron percentage of these ores is 
very high. While Cleveland ores average about 27 to 28 per cent. 
of iron and the best Spanish export ores somewhat above 50 per 
cent., the Lappland ores contain from 64 to 66 per cent. of iron. 
Most of the ores in North Sweden contain a high percentage of 
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phosphorus, but there are also ores which are relatively free 
from phosphorus. 

From these Lappland fields, and from the very important 
Griingesberg field in Central Sweden, a considerable export has 
grown up in the last years. In 1890 the total export from these 
sources was 188 thousand tons, in 1900 1,620 thousand tons. In 
1903 began the export from Kirunavara, and already in 1905 
nearly 1,400,000 tons were mined on this place alone. The great- 
est part of the Swedish export of iron ore goes to the western 
part of Germany, where it is used in the basic process mixed with 
other poorer ores. Some qualities which are relatively free from 
phosphorus are also exported to England. 

From Gellivard the exportation on a large scale commenced 
in 1892. The freight is 3 kronor (about 3s. 4d.) per ton by rail 
to Lulea, and from there to Rotterdam by steamer about 7s. per 
ton. From Kiruna, the railway station at Kirunavara, the ore 
is exported to Larvik at the Atlantic coast of Norway. The 
mining company has the right to ship on the railway 1°2 million 
tons yearly. For this quantity it has to pay all expenses and 
3°8 per cent. on the capital expended on the railway from Gelli- 
vard to the Norwegian frontier. The actual freight on this part 
of the line is about 2s. 7d. The whole railway from Lulea to 
Gellivard, Kiruna and the Norwegian frontier belongs to the 
State. Consequently the Government is able to regulate the 
exports, so far as they exceed 1°2 million tons, by means of the 
railway tariff. 

Kirunavara, Gellivard and Gringesberg are all under the con- 
trol of a large company, the Griingesberg-Oxclésund ‘Traffic 
Company. ‘The regulation of the export of iron ore is, therefore, 
mainly a question between the Government and this Company. 

The idea of laying an export duty on iron ore has originated 
from different sources. The ore deposits of the Lappland moun- 
tains, some people say, were originally the property of the State 
and ought to have remained so. The community cannot allow a 
private company to exhaust, in the interest of its shareholders, 
these national riches. The State should, therefore, under the 
present circumstances, by a high export duty on the ore, claim 
its due part of the profits. ‘This argument seems rather social- 
istic, but is, curiously enough, maintained even by conservative 
people. 

From the Protectionist’s point of view it is argued that an 
export duty on iron ore is necessary in order to protect the home 
iron industry. ‘There are, very naturally, some exaggerated 
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opinions about the importance for the European blast furnaces of 
the exceptionally rich Swedish ores. An export duty on Swedish 
iron ore, it is argued, would place the foreign iron-making districts 
at a disadvantage as compared with the Swedish home industry. 
From another point of view the purpose of the duty should be to 
compel the ore-exporters to sell their ore cheaper on the home 
market or to engage themselves in the production of pig-iron and 
steel. 

It has also been proposed that the Government should use the 
proceeds of the duty for the development of the home industry, 
especially in the form of grants for scientific experiments on a 
large scale. 

These arguments are frequently interwoven with the idea 
that we should spare our ore-deposits for the future. This 
policy has hitherto restrained the exports from Kirunavara 
within the comparatively narrow limits of 14 million tons. 
From the opposite side it is argued that the Kiruna ores will prob- 
ably last for 200 years, even if the speed of mining were trebled. 
Hence it would be bad economy if we did not now transform the 
ores into fertile capital at the highest speed which the means of 
communication allow. The present railroad from Kiruna to the 
Atlantic could, after some improvements, transport three or four 
million tons yearly. If it were made double-tracked the exports 
could, of course, be still more augmented. 

Against the proposed export duty speaks the fact that iron ore 
also is exported from mines in Central Sweden. This export, 
which, with the exception of Graingesberg, is on a small scale, 
could scarcely bear any export duty. On the other hand, an 
export duty is obviously unnecessary, as the exports from the 
Gringesberg and the main Lappland ore fields can be regulated 
by the more convenient method of an agreement between the 
State and the Griingesberg-Oxelésund Traffic Company. In such 
an agreement the Government should always be able to come to 
very good terms, as it controls the Lappland railway. This was 
seen this year, when the Government had made a contract with 
the company, by which the company’s Lappland mines, after fifty 
years, would become State property. (This contract was, how- 
ever, rejected by the Riksdag.) 

A policy of restraining the growing exports of the mainly 
phosphoric Lappland ores can obviously be of no use for the old 
iron industry of Central Sweden, which depends for its existence 
on materials of the very highest class. Nor does such a policy 
seem the right means to call forth a modern basic-iron industry on 
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a large scale. On the contrary, a large export of iron ore would 
strengthen the economic forces of the country, and thus prepare 
the way for a new iron-age. 

By the recent commercial treaty with Germany Sweden has 
consented not to lay any export duty on iron ore before the end 
of 1910. Consequently, the struggle has for the present come to 
an end. Even for the future it seems probable that the export 
duty on iron ore will be sacrificed for securing commercial advan- 
tages or guarantees against bad treatmcnt. 

G. CASSEL 


SUMMARY OF OFFICIAL REPORTS CONCERNING THE FEEDING OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


1. In March, 1903, public attention was called afresh to this 
question by the Report of the Royal Commission on Physical 
Training (Scotland). The views of the Commissioners on the food 
question are indicated in the following extracts :— 

It is ‘‘most desirable that increased attention should be paid 
to the feeding of children attending the State-aided schools.’’ 

‘“The powers of School Boards might, no doubt, be increased 
in the direction of establishing a system of better feeding, but 
this raises serious questions. It is matter for grave consideration 
whether the valuable asset to the nation in the improved moral 
and physical state of a large number of future citizens counter- 
balances the evils of impaired parental responsibility, or whether 
voluntary agency may be trusted to do this work with more 
discrimination, and consequently less danger, than a statutory 
system. 

‘‘ It would be in many cases an inestimable advantage could 
regular and sufficient meals—such as broth, porridge and milk, 
or bread and milk—-be provided at a minimum cost. ‘The pre- 
paration and cooking of these meals, where it is found necessary 
to provide them, ought to be regarded as one of the charges inci- 
dent to school management. In like manner we think that an 
obligation for the proper supervision of the feeding of those who 
come for instruction should be regarded as one of the duties 
of school authorities, and that teachers should be instructed to 
take note of all children apparently ill fed. 

‘“ We are entirely of the opinion, frequently expressed by 
many of the witnesses, that any scheme for the provision of 
meals, either for necessitous cases, or as a matter of convenience, 
should be voluntary or self-supporting, and not fall upon the rates. 
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If the steps we have indicated, as in our opinion advisable, fail 
to effect a substantial improvement, we consider that some com- 
pulsory powers, if necessary, should be obtained for the purpose 
of dealing with parents on the ground of neglect, whilst, if the 
cause be poverty, recourse should be had to the parochial agencies 
of poor relief.’’ 

2. The Report of the Departmental Committee on Physical 
Deterioration followed in July, 1904. The Committee gave 
special attention to the children attending elementary schools. 
They endorse the opinion of a witness, that ‘‘ physical infirmity 
is practically confined to the poorest and lowest strata of the popu- 
lation, whose children are improperly and insufficiently fed, and 
inadequately housed, and where parents are improvident, idle, 
and intemperate.’’ But when we have reached these lowest 
strata the facts are unmistakable, and as another witness (Dr. 
Kichholz) says: ‘‘ With regard to physical degeneracy the 
children frequenting the poorer schools of London and the large 
towns betray a most serious condition of affairs, calling for amelio- 
rative and arrestive measures, the most impressive features being 
the apathy of parents as regards the school, the lack of parental 
care of the children, the poor physique, powers of endurance, and 
educational attainments of the children attending school.”’ 

‘The Committee think that a large number of children habit- 
ually attend school ill-fed, but this number varies locally with 
the time of year and with the conditions of employment, and is 
not likely to increase ; indeed, they look . . . with confidence to 
the operation of many causes towards its diminution. 

‘It seems, further, that in a large number of cases voluntary 
organisations, with the support and oversight of the local au- 
thority, are sufficient for the purpose, and as long as this is so 
the Committee would strongly deprecate recourse being had to 
direct municipal assistance.”’ 

They endorse the opinion of the Scottish Commission that 
‘the preparation and cooking of these meals, where it is found 
necessary to provide them, ought to be regarded as one of the 
charges incident to school management,’’ and add that ‘‘ by a 
differentiation of function on these terms—the school authority 
to supply and organise the machinery, the benevolent to furnish 
the material—a working adjustment between the privileges of 
charity and the obligations of the community might be reached.”’ 
In case local charity should in some districts be insufficient, 
it might be expedient to permit the application of municipal 
aid on a larger scale,’’ but ‘‘ the law would have to be altered so 
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as . . . to compel the neglectful parent to take his full share of 
responsibility, and the Committee are sanguine that a few prose- 
cutions to this end would have a most salutary and stimulating 
effect. 

‘‘Tt seems probable that the best way of dealing with many 
of these children, whose antecedents place them definitely in the 
category of ‘retarded,’-is by means of special schools of the 
Day Industrial type, in which feeding would form an essential 
feature. 

‘* The Committee, moreover, do not think that children should 
be made the subject of either experiment without the concurrence 
of the Poor Law authorities, and the funds should be found 
through the machinery of the Poor Law, with all due precaution 
against affixing any unnecessary stigma upon the deserving 
parent. 

‘““The Committee deem that by these means the community 
may be protected from the consequences of the somewhat dan- 
gerous doctrine that free meals are the necessary concomitant 
of free education. Education is a great social need, which 
individual citizens are, as a rule, not able to provide for their 
children on a sufficient scale, but food, like clothing and lodging, 
is a personal necessity, which in a well-ordered society it is not 
irherently impossible for parents to provide; and the effort to 
supplement their deficiencies, and to correct the effects of their 
neglect should aim, in the first instance, at the restoration of 
self-respect and the enforcement of parental duty.”’ 

3. The next document in the history of the question is the 
‘* Relief (School Children) Order, 1905,’’ issued by the Local 
Government Board on April 26th, 1905, which gives power to the 
Poor Law Guardians, on the application of the school authority, 
to grant food to children habitually underfed, charging the cost, 
as a loan, to the father, and recovering it from him in the usual 
way. The effect of the Order is explained by a circular letter 
issued by the Board of Education which points out that ‘‘ a child 
may be sent to school without proper nourishment (1) because 
the parents are permanently impoverished, or (2) because tem- 
porary illness, loss of employment, or other unavoidable causes, 
have for the time incapacitated the parents from making necessary 
provision for the child, or (3) because the parents, though capable 
of making this provision, have neglected to do so. 

‘“The Board feel that the second of these groups of cases 
will provide the most suitable field for the valuable work done 
by the various voluntary and charitable agencies which exist 
No. 64.—vob. XVI. 2 
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for the provision of meals for children who are sent to school 
hungry. 

‘* Cases coming under the first or third category may be proper 
subjects for a special application to the Guardians.’’ 

4. Then comes the Report, dated November 9th, 1905, of the 
‘* Inter-Departmental Committee on Medical Inspection and 
Feeding of Children attending Public Elementary Schools.’’ This 
report, so far as feeding is concerned, simply describes what is 
at present being done by voluntary agencies, and considers how 
far such work could be better organised without any charge on 
public funds. Its chief recommendations may thus be sum- 
marised :— 

The Local Education Authority should be informed of, and 
should co-operate with, all feeding organisations. These should 
be permanent, at least in framework, and should arrange for meals 
where necessary throughout the year, and the meals, if given at 
all, should be at least once every school day. The first care of 
the Feeding Agency should be the children of families in tem- 
porary distress. 

Teachers should not take part in serving or supervising meals. 
‘* While teachers may properly make the initial selection, they 
should not be made responsible for the final choice of the children 
to receive meals.”’ 

In selecting children, the co-operation of all local public and 
private authorities should be obtained. 

Parents should be told when the relief is charitable, and more 
effort should be made to make parents contribute. The use of 
schoolrooms for meals should be avoided, though cookery centres 
may ‘‘in some cases be usefully employed.’’ ‘‘ But a cookery 
centre can only provide for a few children, and it should be 
remembered that its essential purpose is the provision of cookery 
instruction.”’ 

The Committee state that there is difference of opinion even 
among medical experts as to whether breakfast or dinner is the 
better meal to give, but they find that breakfast, if much fresh 
milk is given, is more expensive, and that the cost of a dinner 
can be brought down to something between a penny and two- 
pence per child. ‘‘ Experience at Birmingham shows that an 
extremely simple meal of soup, bread and jam, such as is there 
given, can be actually supplied, so far as food material goes, for 
considerably less than a halfpenny, and at Liverpool an enterpris- 
ing person actually supplies a dinner of meat and vegetables for a 
penny at a profit to herself.’’ It must, however, not be supposed 
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that at these very cheap meals the children receive as much as they 
can eat, for, as one witness says, “‘ a great many children will eat 
a pound of bread, which in itself costs over a penny.” 

The Committee found that the feeding agencies had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining money, which appears to flow in as soon as 
the public are appealed to. Strangely enough, the only excep- 
tion to this rule was at, Birmingham, where sufficient money did 
not appear to be forthcoming for the work of the Birmingham 
Free Dinners Association. 

With reference to the “‘ children who, though not defective, are, 

from malnutrition, below the normal standard,’’ for whom the 
Physical Deterioration Committee had recommended “special 
schools,’ this report says that these ‘* ‘ retarded’ children em- 
brace in their numbers those whose backwardness and want of 
development is due to other causes than defective food, such as 
late hours, premature employment, and insanitary homes. 
It is probable that more of them will prave to owe their mal- 
nutrition to improper feeding than to insufficient feeding, and as 
the standard of knowledge in the homes is raised it may be hoped 
that their numbers, now without doubt considerable, may be 
materially diminished. The tenor of the evidence . . . points to 
the homes as the proper place in which to attack the evil. We 
cannot think that school meals during the winter months, how- 
ever well organised, can of themselves do much to bring up ill- 
nourished children to a normal standard.’’ 

5. On March 2nd, 1906, the ‘‘ Education (Provision of Meals) 
Bill’’ was read a second time, and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, which reported on July 27th to this effect :— 

(1) Inadequate feeding is a real evil, but limited in extent, 
and more or less spasmodic. 

(2) No effective remedy will be found until an improvement 
takes place in the habits and surroundings of the parents. The 
unhealthy condition of the children is often due not to want of 
food, but to congenital causes, late hours, insanitary surround- 
ings, uncleanliness, or work out of school hours. 

(3) The present voluntary agencies have carried on ‘‘ an admir- 
able work to meet an urgent need,’’ but ‘‘ the evidence disclosed 
avoidable waste and mismanagement.’’ Their funds are precari- 
ous. Meals are limited to the winter. An unofficial and defec- 
tive system of outdoor relief has been created. There is no obli- 
gation on local education authorities to inquire into, or arrange 
for, the feeding of children. There is no power to recover the 


cost of meals from parents. 
se 
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(4) To throw the duty of providing meals on the education 
authority would destroy voluntary agencies, would largely increase 
the rates, and might cause other retrenchments detrimental to 
efficiency. 

(5) Therefore, the Committee falls back on the combination 
of public authority with voluntary agency as suggested by all 
the preceding Committees, and has amended the Bill in accord- 
ance with these general conclusions :— 

The Local Education Authority to organise and direct a mid- 
day meal through a Committee with outside representatives, and 
to have power to spend money on the preparation and serving of 
meals, but not (save quite exceptionally, and then only to the 
extent of a halfpenny rate) on the cost of the actual food, pay- 
ment for which should be left to voluntary agencies associated 
with the Committee. The necessary power to be given to compel 
parents to pay when able to do so. Meals not to be served in 
teaching rooms, and teachers not to be compelled to take part 
in dispensing the meals. 

C. H. DENYER 


Report of Ontario Commission on Railway Taxation, 1905. 


THE problem of the taxation of railways, a difficult one in 
Great Britain, is perhaps even more difficult in later-developed 
communities, such as those of the United States and Canada. In 
the States an almost bewildering variety of methods is presented 
to the student, each State following its own method, and but few 
making use of approximately identical principles. In Canada, the 
opportunity for basing the practical methods of taxation on.sound 
principles seems still to present itself without any very great 
obstacle in the shape of well-established, if faulty, custom. As the 
report before us rightly urges, the problem is but one phase of the 
wider problem of the taxation of corporations, and the principles 
sought for should be applicable in the wider field. In view of the 
increasing degree in which ownership of wealth is passing into the 
hands of corporations, some of them very large, the principles 
which can be applied well enough to the taxation of individuals 
are found to be defective in their application under the new con- 
ditions. 

In the report a brief, but careful and well-reasoned, review of 
the subject leads up to the proposal to assess railways and kindred 
corporations on their gross revenue. As the proposal is one not 
for federal, but for provincial, application, the revenue of corpora- 
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tions operating both within and without the province of Ontario 
had to be considered. In the case of revenue earned on traffic not 
wholly intraprovincial, the proposal made is to assess it within the 
province on the basis of mileage traversed by revenue-producing 
traffic within the province, the proportion borne by such mileage 
to the total mileage over which the traffic passes being taken to be 
the proportion of the revenue from that traffic earned within the 
province. Some allowance for terminal charges may be advis- 
able as a modification of the simple mileage basis, when traffic 
originating outside the province passes to points also outside the 
province, but traverses some part of the provincial territory en 
route. 

The rate suggested for the provincial tax, as a reasonable and 
not excessive one, is 3 per cent. on gross revenue. The working 
expenses commonly absorb about two-thirds of the gross revenue 
in Ontario, and, where that proportion is found, the tax proposed 
would be 9 per cent. of net revenue, certainly no inconsiderable 
impost. ; y 

The objections to basing the assessment on net revenue are 
set forth with much force in the report. For practical purposes, 
the element of inequality involved in basing taxation on gross 
earnings is held to be outweighed by the convenience and certainty 
attaching to the gross earnings basis. The latter gives no place to 
arbitrary modes of calculating ability which are practically found 
associated with attempts to base an assessment on net earnings, 
and the basis is, moreover, a feature of each company’s business 
which is regularly ascertained and regularly published. The 
point is made, too, that a difficult question is avoided in cases such 
as that in which a company effects reductions of working expenses 
by capital outlay in improving its road. Were a net earnings basis 
used, such a change would affect the assessment. 

The whole argument is given in a concise form in the report, 
and it can hardly be hoped that a satisfactory account of its lead- 
ing points is presented in the preceding few lines. Moreover, the 
references to specific experience of various American States are 
important features of the discussion, and the Commissioners took 
very great pains to study the methods practised elsewhere before 
framing their own recommendations, and their report is enriched 
by illustrations drawn from the results of those inquiries. 

As an Appendix to the report, there is given a statement of 
the actual practice, and some account of changes leading up to 
existing conditions, in twelve of the chief American States, in 
Great Britain, and in the various provinces of the Dominion. A 
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large amount of information of great importance and value is con- 
densed into a small compass, and not merely citizens of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, but students everywhere of the problem here 
handled, owe thanks to the three gentlemen who have had this 
matter referred to them as Commissioners. It is worthy of note 
that Professor Shortt, the representative of Economic Science in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, was one of the three. Thus the 
late Government of Ontario followed a growing practice in the 
United States in associating a university teacher with a work of 
such great practical importance. Arm-chair economics does not 
appear to be feared in Ontario. 
A. W. FLux 


RECENT OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Thirty-sizth Annual Report of the Deputy-Master of the Mint, 
; 1905. [C*. 3020. | 


THE gold coin issued during the year 1905 was: sovereigns, 
£5 ,000,000 ; half-sovereigns, £1,500,000 ; the average issue of gold 
coin for 1895-1904 being £6,898,618. 


Report of the Registrar-General for Ireland of Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths, 1905. [C%. 3123. ] 


THE marriage-rate, 5°26 per 1,000, was about the average for 
the ten years, 1895-1904. The birth-rate, 23°4 per 1,000, was 
above the average; the death-rate, 17°1, was below the average 
for the preceding ten years. 


Report of the Vice-regal Commission on Poor-Law Reform in 
Ireland. [C*. 3202.] 1906. 


Vou. IIT. contains the evidence on which are based the im- 
portant recommendations made in Vol. I., e.g., that the present 
workhouse system should be abolished, and that different classes 
should be segregated in separate institutions : the aged and infirm 
in almshouses, unmarried mothers in institutions under religious 
or philanthropic management. Guardians should be empowered 
to collect a special rate for outdoor relief. 
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Foreign Import Duties. [C*. 3205. ] 


CONSIDERABLE changes have occurred since the corresponding 
return was issued a year ago. 





Report on the Trade in Imports and Exports at Irish Ports. 
(Department of Agriculture . . . for Ireland.) [C*. 3237.] 


THE report drawn up by W. G. S. Adams shows that during the 
year 1904 imports into Ireland amounted to over 55 million 
sterling, exports to 45} million—the balance of trade inclining in 
the direction contrary to that which appeared to the Commission 
on Financial relations. Of Farm Produce the imports amount 
to about 20 million, the exports to about 30 million. More 
accurate information is desiderated. 


Report on the Poplar Union. By J. 8. Davy. [C*. 3240.] 1906. 


THE chief general inspector of the Local Government Board 
reports unfavourably on the administration of the Poor Law in 
the Poplar Union. ‘‘ Last year, while the rate of London 
pauperism had only slightly increased, that of Poplar had nearly 
trebled.’’ ‘*‘The general pauperisation of the inhabitants of the 
Union must mainly be attributed to the policy of the Guardians.”’ 
In the management of the workhouse, ‘‘to say the least of it, 
there has been a great want of business capacity in dealing with 
the contracts.’’ 


Standard of Time Rates of Wages in the United Kingdom. 1906. 
[C4. 3245. ] 
Tue third number of a series whereof the first number is 
described in the Economic Journal for 1895 (Vol. V., p. 672). 


Report from the Select Committee on Income Tax. 1906. 365. 


THE Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour (Washington) for July, 
1906, deals with the wages and hours of labour in manufacturing 
industries, and retail prices of food, 1890-1905. 

The Bulletin for September contains the third report of the 
Commissioner of Labour in Hawaii. 
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THE twentieth annual report of the Commissioner of Labour, 
1905 (Washington), deals with convict labour. The manufacturers 
interviewed deprecated the competition with prison-made goods 
as prejudicial to free labour. 


Department of Commerce and Labour Bureau of the Census. 
Supplementary Analysis and Derivative Tables (Washing- 
ton), 1906. 


BELIEVING that ‘‘it is part of the Government’s duty to show 
what its figures mean,’ Mr. Walter Willcox has prepared this 
lucid analysis and interpretation of statistics contained in the main 
reports of the Twelfth Census. 





OBITUARY. 
KOr6sy. 

AMONG the great men who have passed away this year a high 
place must be accorded to Dr. Josef de Kérésy, for many years 
the Director of the Statistical Bureau at Budapest, who died last 
June at the age of sixty-two. The loss to economic as well as 
to statistical science is serious. For several of his arduous 
investigations bear on political economy. Witness his researches 
on ‘‘ The Financial Results of Joint-Stock Companies during the 
last Twenty-five Years ’’ (1877-1898), reviewed in the EcoNomic 
JOURNAL in 1902 (vol. xii., p. 252). Dr. Kérésy properly takes 
account of the losses incurred by unsuccessful investors—the 
shipwrecks, as well as the records of success. When the requisite 
corrections have been introduced, it is found that savings banks 
in Hungary paid 4°14 per cent., Government bonds 5°10 per cent., 
municipal loans 5°50 per cent., shares 5°75 per cent. on the quoted 
prices. The close proximity of these averages shows a tendency 
of profits to gravitate—the metaphor is the author’s—towards 
the prevailing rate of interest. The results completely refute 
the assertions made by men like Shering (Zweck im Recht, p. 223) 
as to the ruinous influence of joint-stock companies. Could 
a similar inquiry be conducted for English stocks and shares, it 
would probably be found that some of our Socialist writers have 
exaggerated the return to capital. K6résy taught with authority, 
at the Congrés international des valeurs mobiliéres (Paris, 1900), 
how to reform the statistics of stocks and shares. He contributed 
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to the Bulletin of the International Institute of Statistics studies 
on fecundity and other topics more or less directly related to 
Political Economy. Some of his contributions to science were 
communicated through an English medium. We may mention 
his address to the Hygienic and Demographical Congress in 
London, 1891, and his ‘‘ Table of Natality,’’ published in Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society (186). At the meeting of the British 
Association at Cambridge, 1904, he made an interesting com- 
munication on the relative mental capacities of the sexes, based 
chiefly on the experience of elementary schools in Hungary. 
This is not the place to do full justice to K6résy’s statistical 
work. It must suffice to enumerate some of his papers which 
may specially interest the economist. 

Finances of the Town of Pest. (Budapest, 1873.) 

Contributions to the History of Prices. (Budapest, 1873.) 

Money-crisis and Bank Calamity. (Budapest, 1874.) 

Taxes on Income and Rent of -Houses in Budapest. (Berlin, 
1877.) 

Statistique des Finances des Grandes Villes. (Paris, 1877.) 

Bulletin Annuel des Finances des Grandes Villes. (Paris, 
1879-1890.) 

Pauperism and Charity-organisation of Budapest. (Budapest, 
1905.) 


City NOTES. 


SF . 


WE have received the following notes from “‘ R. G.”’ :— 


Six per cent.—The autumn, as was fully anticipated in these 
notes, has brought with it dearer money. Slowly and with great 
hesitation during August and September the Bank of England 
raised its rate ; and finally, as 5 per cent. did not have the desired 
effect of checking the gold drain rapidly enough, an advance was 
made to 6 per cent. on October 19th—the advance being the more 
significant as occurring on a Friday, the day after the usual date 
in the week when the Bank’s minimum is changed. After the 
rise to 6 per cent. something better than a bare equilibrium of 
the gold movements in and out was maintained for a time, but 
at the time of writing these notes (end of November) the position 
of the Reserve hardly appears fully assured, in face of the special 
withdrawals threatened, and the usual demands for credits and 
currency at the end of the year. An advance to 7 per cent. 
seems to be now well within the range of probabilities. 
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Gold Drains.—The rise of money rates has been prominently 
associated with a drain of gold, as is very commonly the case, 
the countries drawing on the money-market here, in the present 
case, being mainly the United States, Egypt, and Brazil. The 
United States, as is well-known, has been in need of currency 
for many months to support a boom of unexampled prolongation 
and force. Egypt is likewise a frequent borrower in the autumn, 
and borrows more than usual this year on account of a combina- 
tion of great prosperity, requiring much currency to handle the 
crops, with political unrest. The South American countries gene- 
rally require gold for similar reasons, and Brazil especially , because 
a reform in the currency system is being attempted there. But 
the fundamental cause of dear money is everywhere much the 
same. Business and speculation are everywhere extending ; gold 
is more and more required for circulation or for the reserves of 
banks which issue paper against gold; and the resulting demands 
are finally concentrated on Lombard Street as the one free market 
for gold in the world, where buyers and sellers meet each other 
and bills drawn from the ends of the earth, all payable in gold, 
are discounted, exchanged, and ‘“‘cleared.’’ It is little more than 
a detail whether the main demands are from the Continent, or 
the United States, or South America ; with this difference : that the 
United States demand is specially serious when it happens to be 
associated, as in the present case, with a vast amount of financing 
and excessive speculation in the stock markets. Whether even a 
7 per cent. rate will suffice to reduce the volume of finance bills 
to workable dimensions, without a crisis, becomes the question 
of the immediate future. 


Bank Reserves.—In previous notes attention has been called 
to the discussions which have arisen respecting the sufficiency of 
the banking system of Lombard Street, and of the amount of 
reserve against emergencies which the Bank of England keeps. 
There is always a cry, in times of advancing money, that the Bank 
of England should protect its reserve by raising its rate sooner 
than it does, followed by an angrier outcry still when the Bank 
of England does advance to effective rates and so punishes the 
business world for its own delay to advance in time. We confess 
to a little want of sympathy with the business and banking com- 
munity in .this matter. If the business community were more 
sensible than it is of the need of adequate cash for its business and 
speculations it would have the remedy in its own hands, for it 
would have large cash deposits with the banks, and could patronise 
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exclusively the banks which followed the business lead by not 
employing these deposits up to the hilt. With bankers, again, 
there is no occasion to blame anyone but themselves if cash reserves 
are unsatisfactory. Their deposits with the Bank of England, it 
is affirmed, are lent out by that bank in competition instead of 
adequate cash being retained. In that case, why deposit at all 
with the Bank of England more than is required for clearing and 
such-like purposes, the real emergency cash reserve being retained 
under each bank’s own control? We doubt very much whether 
the Bank of England is liable to the blame inferentially thrown 
on it by the banks who are primarily responsible to the public, 
and have the means of action in their own hands; but whether it 
is so or not any outside bank has the complete remedy in its own 
hands. It is childish to complain and do nothing. As to the con- 
duct of the Bank of England in the actual circumstances of the 
market, the real answer to the complaints about its not acting in 
time is, of course, the failure of the money-market generally to 
respond. The Bank of England cannot lie out of the market and 
sit upon its cash to any effective end unless other banks supply 
it with cash to keep, which at times they do not ; while the extreme 
remedy open to the bank of ‘‘ borrowing upon stock ’’—that is, 
in effect, inviting deposits and paying interest upon them—is for 
obvious reasons most difficult and expensive, and not always suc- 
cessful. It is the great banks of the country, therefore, outside 
the Bank of England, and not the Bank of England at all, which 
are most to blame in the matter of adequate cash reserves; and 
what is wanted is one or two banks to take a bold line of their own, 
forego a portion of the profits they now obtain by lending cash 
they ought not to lend, and await the next crisis with serenity. 
As matters at present stand the whole discussion is aimless. It 
is for the leading banks outside the Bank of England to act, and 
not to discuss. 


The Price of Silver.—The great demand for silver has con- 
tinued since we last wrote, and the price advanced from 30d. about 
the end of September to 33d. in November. There has been a 
reaction from the higher figure, but there appears to be a general 
feeling in the market that the speculative demand will be renewed. 
The demand for the East, especially for India, continues very 
strong. Economically the situation is most interesting. The 
demand is for a metal, silver, which is the real money of the East, 
while the Governments of the East generally, with the exception 
of China, following the lead of India, have universally made the 
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silver coinage a mere token coinage. This practice of the Govern- 
ments is against one of the rules for a good money system laid 
down by the great authorities who established the money system 
of the United Kingdom, the rule that the standard coins of any 
country should circulate in it and be familiar to the people ; and 
what the outcome will be of the departure from principle attempted 
in the East has yet to be seen. At present the Government of 
the Straits Settlements has found itself in the greatest difficulty, 
and has diminished the silver contents of its silver coins in order 
to prevent them being withdrawn from circulation through their 
being more valuable as metal than as coin ; but the same difficulty 
threatens all the Governments concerned if silver should rise 


farther. 


The Soap Combine.—The great combination of soap manu- 
facturers, established a few months ago for their mutual protec- 
tion against exclusive competition at the time they were suffering 
from a rise in the price of tallow and other raw materials of their 
manufacture, has broken down after a very short life. The failure 
apparently illustrates the difficulty of combinations, such as 
Americans and Germans are familiar with, in a free-trade 
country. At any rate, the failure appears to be complete. Per- 
haps the chief advantage to the public will be in the discovery 
that some of the much-advertised soaps differ from the less-adver- 
tised only in being dearer, and that there is so large a margin of 
profit in the current prices of soap as to enable manufacturers to 
go on quite well with advanced prices of raw material, without 
raising the price of the manufactured article. This might not 
apply, however, to a farther enhancement of prices of raw 
material in this and other manufactures, which seems highly 
probable with the continuous improvement of trade. 


Trade Improvement.—There appears no sign as yet of a turn 
in the tide of trade prosperity. In almost every branch of manu- 
facture orders abound, and makers are booked far ahead, and 
much less is heard of unemployment than was the case a year ago, 
a sign that the ‘‘ unemployable’’ have no longer a nucleus of real 
unemployment to help their so-called philanthropic friends in 
appeals to public charity. The quiet interval, it may be hoped, 
will be used by the Poor-Law authorities, and the Government 
generally, to provide more systematically and efficiently for dealing 
with both pauperism and the ‘‘ unemployed.”’ 

R. G. 
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Lasour NOTEs. 


THE Labour Gazette returns of unemployment at the end of 
October are somewhat less favourable than they have been for 
the preceding seven months, and the percentage figure, 4°4, is °6 
higher than it was at the end of September. The chief explana- 
tion of this change for the worse is, however, found in a single 
group of trades, the shipbuilding, and the adverse conditions pre- 
vailing there have been rather closely connected, directly or in- 
directly, with the recent dispute on the Clyde. Apart from those 
actually on strike the unemployed percentage of this group stood 
at 10°4 at the end of October, as compared with 6°5 at the end 
of September. Even this considerable percentage, however, 
reflects a somewhat more favourable position than that of a year 
ago, and this advantageous comparison can even more con- 
fidently be drawn as regards every other important industry, with 
the exception of the building trades. In this group dull con- 
ditions still prevail, and it is noteworthy that in reports that have 
been received by the Board of Trade as to local conditions of 
employment, the distress in the building trades continues to be 
mentioned even from those centres in which conditions are 
otherwise satisfactory. 


THE percentage of unemployment given month by month in 
the Labour Gazette is admittedly based upon returns from the 
higher and more completely organised branches of labour, and is 
only indirectly connected with the lower branches and the less 
or the non-organised. ‘‘ Unemployed’’ administration, helped 
in some districts by the Employment Exchanges, is now throw- 
ing a little direct light upon these ‘‘ poor relations’’ of the in- 
dustrial world, and it is satisfactory to note that in the recent 
Board of Trade returns as to exceptional distress from unemploy- 
ment received from sixty-two of the large towns, in only fifteen 
cases is such distress reported. In twelve out of the fifteen, 
moreover (including Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, and 
Sheffield), some mitigation of the distress of last winter is said 
to be discernible. Only in the case of Bradford is the distress 
stated to be greater this year than last, while in two cases (Bristol 
and Northampton) there is said to be no change. 





In London the continued depression in the building trades, 
affecting especially some boroughs on the outer ring of the county, 
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— 


such as Fulham, the not very active demand for labour in the 
docks and on the riverside ; and, as affecting especially Woolwich, 
the shrinkage of work at the Arsenal, are the chief industrial 
explanations of the exceptional distress from unemployment that 
still exists. As regards Woolwich, the intention of the War 
Office, as stated by Mr. Haldane, to endeavour to fix the peace 
establishment at the Arsenal at some recognised minimum figure 
is emphatically a step in the right direction, tending as it will 
do to maintain one of the first conditions of industrial and social 
well-being—the feeling that if health is good and conduct satis- 
factory, employment is secure. 


Mvc# attention has been directed during the past three 
months to the Welsh coal-fields, owing especially to the unrest 
that has prevailed in certain districts through the friction between 
unionists and non-unionists. The former have been generally in 
an overwhelming majority, and since in common with those who 
remain outside the trade unions they work under organised con- 
ditions, with the machinery of settlement and conciliation that 
organisation has the power to call into existence, and that is in 
practice used by all alike, the irritation felt against those who 
hold aloof is easily understood. Although, however, the cruder 
forms of coercion are manifestly unjustifiable and anti-social, the 
answer is less clear as to what is the right attitude to adopt 
towards the non-unionists under such circumstances as those which 
are widely prevalent in South Wales, and the matter is com- 
plicated by the fact that those outside the unions include not 
only some who are careless or indifferent or selfish, but others 
whose non-payment of subscriptions may be due to some ex- 
ceptional misfortune, or, it may be, to a genuine conviction, 
often political, that the basis of the union is wrong. 


So serious has been the loss and dislocation in certain parts 
of the coal-field, however, that responsible advocacy on the em- 
ployers’ side has been found of the view that it might be the duty 
of directors of coal-mining companies to give notice, in the in- 
terests of the shareholders, to the small minority of non-unionists 
if they persist in holding aloof. If such a policy were adopted. 
however, although it would apparently be one favourable to the 
unions, it does not follow that the gain would be necessarily or 
solely on their side. For, whatever the reasons for non-enrol- 
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ment may be, one standing weakness of the practice of coercion 
in all its forms remains in the fact that the coerced member is 
always apt, when the time of stress comes, to be a source of 
weakness to the body of which he is a member only in name, for 
loyalty and conviction on the part of its rank and file are among 
the first conditions of strength for every voluntary organisation. 





THE recent dispute on the Clyde affecting a section of the 
boiler-makers, although serious for the district, since about 12,000 
men were either directly or indirectly involved, did not become the 
starting-point of the wide-spread lock-out that at one time 
threatened. The men who struck work for higher wages—them- 
selves a section of the ship-workers capable of earning exception- 
ally high wages—appear to have been unusually ill-advised, since 
the conditions of ship-building on the Clyde had already reached 
a point of at least temporary reaction from the boom of the pre- 
ceding period, which left employers inclined to broach the 
question of reduction rather than to consider claims for an 
advance. They offered, however, to maintain wages at at least 
the present level until the end of March, 1907, and to re-discuss 
the question of what the rates should be after that date, whether 
higher or lower, at a conference in the middle of that month. 
This offer the men did not see their way to accept, and the em- 
ployers thereupon threatened a lock-out of all sections of the 
boiler-makers from November 17th. Prior to that date, however, 
and largely on the instigation of the Federation of Ship- 
building Trade Unions, the position of the men had been re- 
considered, and on a ballot being taken a majority of 868 on a 
total vote of 4,130, decided in favour of resuming work. The 
lock-out notices of the employers were cancelled, and the dispute 
closed after a duration of seven weeks. 








At the Congress of the Miners’ Federation held at Swansea 
at the beginning of October, the ninety-seven delegates present 
represented more than half a million men—an impressive total. 
Prior to the Congress, voting on the question of affiliation to the 
Labour Representation Committee had been taking place in the 
various districts, and the results were declared at Swansea. These 
showed a small majority of about 9,000 against affiliation, but an 
analysis of the figures shows how very differently opinion runs 
on this question in different parts of the federated districts. The 
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result of the ballot is, however, hardly conclusive, as considerably 
less than 40 per cent. of the total number of members voted. 
The following table gives the respective figures for the more 
important districts, the numbers represented at the Congress being 
added in brackets :— 


For affiliation. Against affiliation. 
Morkshire: (LORO0O). 555) so<.co.0ssicese ses ye ee 12,730 
Lancashire and Cheshire (55,000) ...... 8,265 “spain ere 3,345 
DEIGIBBOG (G0, 000) ..conscessscersensoecessss cadence , 13,553 
DGEUVRIINS (EE OOD) os csr cssvess sence essves eR ns.cesices 11,257 
Nottinghamshire (27,000) ....... ......... Ee Scascicss 11,292 
North Wales (11,000)... ..0cccccsee oes ere 2,528 
OOLIAIE (IO,GOO) ccciscsins 625: victvences’s iy) Sarre 12,376 
South Wales (160,000) ...............00600. GE BES sitter ics 31,527 


The total number of votes recorded in favour of affiliation was 
92,222, and against, 101,714. 


THE relation to be adopted to the Labour Representation 
Committee also figured largely at the last annual conference of 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, when it was 
decided, after the manifestation in debate of a good deal of angry 
feeling, to enforce agreement with the L.R.C. formula from all 
future candidates recognised by the Society. A motion to make 
this obligation retrospective was lost by a large majority, and 
thus Mr. Bell’s personal position is for the present, at any rate, 
unaltered, except in so far as it is affected, as, indeed, to some 
extent are the whole proceedings of the Society, by the con- 
troversy that has raged round this highly contentious, but very 
important question, as to the attitude that should be adopted 
towards the older Parliamentary groups, and especially towards 
the Liberals. 





THE annual Trades Union Congress was held at Liverpool, as 
usual, early in September, and was attended by 491 delegates, 
representing about one and a half million wage-earners. In the 
proceedings, which again perhaps often covered too wide a field 
for either very useful discussion or effective decisions, the follow- 
ing points may be noticed : the resolution in favour of compulsory 
arbitration in industrial disputes was again discussed and again 
defeated—this year by 938,000 to 541,000; in the vote on the 
resolution carried instructing the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Congress to assist the Miners’ Federation in its attempts to 
secure the legal eight hours’ day, it is perhaps significant of the 
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local division of opinion on this subject that the Durham miners, 
who have previously opposed it, maintained a neutral attitude ; the 
unanimous vote passed in favour of Old Age Pensions—universal 
(save for the obvious exceptions due to foreign nationality, 
pauperism, helpless friendlessness, or crime), and to be derived 
from the National Exchequer—records yet another pronounce- 
ment in favour of this principle, identified with the name of 
Mr. Booth, and recently so emphatically endorsed by the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
ERNEST AVES 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE Government accepted an invitation from the Swiss 
Government to participate in the international conference on in- 
dustrial questions, which was held at Berne on September 17th. 
The British delegates and plenipotentiaries were Mr. Herbert 
Samuel and Mr. Malcolm Delevigne, the Principal of the Indus- 
trial Branch of the Home Office. The secretary to the delegation 
was Mr. Victor Wellesley, of the Foreign Office. 





A COMMITTEE has been appointed by the President of the 
Board of Trade to inquire into the extent of the benefit which is 
received by British industry from our participation in interna- 
tional exhibitions. The committee is to consider whether the 
results of such exhibitions in the past justify the Government in 
giving financial assistance to similar undertakings in the future ; 
and, if so, how the maximum advantage may be derived from 
this expenditure. The chairman of the committee is Sir A. E. 
Bateman, and the secretary Mr. U. F. Wintour, of the Board 
of Trade. 


A MORE important inquiry will be that of the Royal Commis- 
sion which has been appointed to investigate the operation of ship- 
ping ‘‘rings’’ or conferences generally, and more especially the 
system of deferred rebates. The Commission is to report whether 
such operations have caused or are likely to cause injury to British 
or colonial trade ; and, if so, what remedial action should be taken 
by legislation or otherwise. The commission includes representa- 
tives of India, Australia, New Zealand, and the South African 
colonies. The Right Hon. Arthur Cohen is the chairman, and 
Mr. James A. Webster, of the Board of Trade, is the secretary. 


No. 64.—VoL. XVI. UU 
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THE recently formed Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment 
Association deserves mention. Committees for the same pur- 
pose have been working in various districts of London for some 
years, and are gradually increasing in number. The founders of 
the association explain, in a letter to The Times (November 24th), 
that their object is to promote technical training to a skilled trade 
among boys and girls who are leaving school, and are in danger 
of drifting about from one employment to another. The work 
they undertake is to ascertain, when possible, the inclination of 
the boys or girls who are seeking employment, to advise them or 
their parents regarding the trade most suited to them, to find a 
vacancy in the selected industry, and to secure thorough training 
in it. The association is to act as a bureau of information for the 
committees. Its offices are at 485 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
Holborn. 


A COMMUNICATION which we have received from Miss Mildred 
Ransom, Member of the Board of Examiners (Typists’ Section) 
of the Incorporated Phonographic Society, shows that some re- 
duction is necessary in the estimates made by Miss Hutchins in 
the article contributed last September to the Economic JOURNAL 
on ‘‘the salaries and hours of typists and shorthand writers.’’ 
The inquiry was handicapped by the fact that only 220 replies 
were received to the forms sent out by the Association of Typists 
and Shorthand Writers. Miss Ransom estimates that these re- 
present only about ‘005 of the number of women shorthand typists. 
Moreover, the replies appear to have come only from those above 
a fairly high rank. Miss Ransom concludes that if the forms 
had been circulated among junior clerks and among the army of 
girls receiving salaries from 10s. to 18s. a week, the result would 
certainly not have been that ‘‘the largest group of earners are 
those earning from 25s. to less than 30s.” 


On the 26th of October last Lord Rosebery, as Chancellor of 
the University of London, formally opened the library which con- 
tains the collection of economic publications made by Professor 
Foxwell. This is the collection which was purchased by the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths in 1901, as we announced at 
the time (Economic JourNAL, Vol. XI., p. 460). Attention had 
been called to the importance of Professor Foxwell’s library by a 
letter which the Council of the British Economic Association (now 
the Royal Economic Society) addressed to The Times. From the 
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description of the library there given it may be seen that the muni- 
ficence of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths was not mis- 
directed when, at the cost of £10,000, they purchased the library, 
in order to present it to the University of London. Not to speak 
of the many curiosa of literary and antiquarian interest which the 
library contains, we are especially impressed by the collections of 
publications relating to the subjects of bygone controversies—the 
slave-trade, the corn-trdde, the National Debt, and other memor- 
able issues. The dialectic advantage to be obtained from the 
completeness of such collections is not easily overrated. The 
benefit conferred on students is such as to afford an adequate 
return to the Worshipful patrons of learning for their magnificent 
expenditure. On the side of Supply, too, the valuation of the 
library is justified when we take account of the labour and the 
money—‘“‘ all my spare and more than my available funds,’’ in 
the words of the collector—which have been invested, for long 
periods of years, in the construction of this library. Account 
should be taken also of the scarcity value which ‘attaches to the 
talent required for selecting and classifying such a collection of 
economic treatises. 


ALLUDING to the danger that valuable collections made in this 
country should pass in “‘ disastrous vessels of the Mayflower type 
across the Atlantic,’’ Lord Rosebery made a suggestion which 
deserves to be put on record. ‘‘ The great cause of the dispersion 
of the various collections of this country is the fructifying but 
onerous tax which is called the death duty. . . . I would suggest 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the ground of mere equity 
and justice, that some little percentage of the enormous sums 
which he receives from the death duties should be applied to 
remedying their ill-effects, and saving some of these collections, 
which otherwise will be lost to the country.’’ Applauding this 
suggestion, T'he Times proposes ‘‘ that valuable libraries, pic- 
tures, and so forth, which can never be replaced, should be taken 
by the nation in part payment of the duties which force them 
into the market.” 


WE regret to have to announce the death of a remarkable 
author and person. Charles Devas is distinguished among those 
who have written on political economy by his considering the 
subject ‘‘ from the Catholic point of view.’’ We borrow this de- 
scription from the title of a pamphlet which he published in 1876 : 
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Labour and Capital from the Catholic point of view. His Poli- 
tical Economy, published in 1892, purported to be one of the 
‘Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.’”’ A later edition of this work 
belonged to the ‘‘ Stonyhurst Philosophical Series.’’ The char- 
acteristics which Devas has attributed to Ruskin’s teaching might 
be read as descriptive of hisown. ‘‘ Economics must be essentially 
ethical, the application of the moral law in particular departments 
of human life.’’ We refer to the instructive ‘‘ Lessons from 
Ruskin,’’ which Devas contributed to the Economic JOURNAL, 
(Vol. VIII., p. 28). Not the least remarkable feature of that 
article is the care with which the author not only gathers in 
the good seed of the ‘‘ Ruskinian granary,’’ but also distinguishes 
the tares. A similar candour is evinced in the Introduction to 
Sir John Byles’s Sophisms of Free Trade, of which Devas was 
co-editor in 1904. He expresses warm sympathy with the cause 
advocated by Byles ; going so far as to say : “‘ The vampire of Free 
Trade has sucked the very life-blood of the nation.’’ Yet it is 
not concealed that some of Byles’s arguments prove too much. 
Those who have taken part with Devas in public examinations 
record that he ever showed a similarly scrupulous anxiety to do 
justice to candidates whose opinions he abhorred. 


THE arrangements for the Congress of the Royal Economic 
Society, which is to be held in London on January 9 and 10, 
1907, will be announced to ail the Fellows of the Society very 
soon. 








RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 

Ocroser, 1906. Tariff Reform. F. M. Burvnerr. Rating and Site 
Valuation. A. Hook To rate land at its selling value is in- 
equitable, and is not required for objects better attained by 
rating siteowners on realised unearned increment and empower- 
ing municipalities to acquire land. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


SEPTEMBER, 1906. The Generalised Law of Error, or Law of Great 
Numbers. Pror. F. Y. EpGewortu. A development of the 
writer’s paper on the Law of Error in the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1905. Address to the Economic Science 
Statistics Section. of the British Association. A. L. BowLeEy 
(President). [The paper referred to in the last number of 
Kconomic JourNAL, p. 483.] The Criminal. Pror. BELA 
FéupEs. Sez-ratios of Births in England and Wales. H. D. 
Vigor and G. Upny YuLe. Certain counties exhibit significant 
divergences of the sex-ratio. 


The Independent Review. 
NoveMBER, 1906. A Fiscal Policy for Labour. BrouGuam VILLIERS. 


A popular financial scheme is discussed. Besides new taxes 
there should be a State Trading Department and State Banking. 


The Fortnightly Review. 


SEPTEMBER, 1906. The Taxation of Site Values. A.C. Picov. 
Some transference of rates from rateable to site values is desir- 
able, though only a part would be transferred to ‘‘ true rents.’’ 
Preferring diminution of overcrowding to “‘ a slight increase in 
the country capital,” the author would tax uncovered land at the 
value it would have in its most profitable use. 


The National Review. 
NoveMBerR, 1906. The Fiscal Problem. CompPatrior. 
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The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


Avueust, 1906. Wages and Prices in relation to International Trade. 
F. W. Taussig. The level of incomes rather than of prices 
measures a country’s advantage in the way of international 
trade. Articles into which little labour enters, such as wood, in 
America are cheaper than in Europe. The writer doubts 
whether ordinary manual labour has (apart from machinery) an 
efficiency proportional to its higher pay in a country like the 
United States. ‘‘ The rice-fed Chinaman or Japanese seems 
to do as much in a day as the beefy Englishman.’’ The Dis- 
tribution of Immigrants in the United States. F. F. Wittcox. 
Carefully handled statistics do not support the popular belief 
that the foreign-born population—in general, or especially the 
recent immigrants and the illiterate—have a stronger tendency 
towards cities than the native population. Recent Growth of 
Co-operation in Ireland. D. A. McCase. The Socialist Econo- 
mics of Karl Marx and his followers. T. VEBLEN. Relation 
of marginal rents to price. F. T. Caruton. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 

SEPTEMBER, 1906. Economic Wastes in Transportation. W. Z. 
Riptey. The American practice of disregarding distance as a 
factor of freight inordinately swells the ton-mileage, produces 
rigidity of industrial conditions, stimulates centralisation of in- 
dustry and population, and is a tax on American production. 
The Hight-Hour Movement in New York. G. G. Groat. 


Tue September number of the American Academy of Political 
Science is devoted to Woman’s Work and Organisations. 





Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
Juty, 1906. The Demand and Supply Concepts. R. H. Hoxir 
(continued from June). Trade Combinations in Canada. 
W. W. Epcer. 
OctoserR. The History of the Industrial Employment of the United 
States. Epith Axsgott. The Problem of Domestic Service. 
I. M. Rusrnon. 


The Yale Review (Newhaven). 
The Influence of Credit on Prices. W. G. LanGcwortuy TayLor. The 
Freedman’s Saving Bank. II. W. L. Fiemina. 


Journal des Economustes (Paris). 

SEPTEMBER, 1906. Le Protectionnisme Littéraire. RouxeEu. A 
heavy indictment. La Navigation Algérienne. A. REVILLON 
Le Fise en Sicile. Compes pe LestrapE. An _ unfavourable 
picture. 

OctosEr, 1906. Les Travaux Parlementaires de la Chambre des 
Députés. ANnpRE Ligesse. Le Budget et les Grandes Services 
du Département de la Seine. E. LetTourNeEvrR. 

NoveMBER, 1906. Apercu Historique des Théories Modernes de la 
Valeur. Maurice BELLom. 
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Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 

AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1906. Un Economiste Méconnu: Otto 
Effertz. A. Lanpry. Le Mercantilisme Libéral @ la fin du 
XVII* Siécle: Les Idées de M. de Belesbat. A. Scuatz et R. 
CAILLEMER. Chronique de Transporte et Travaux Publics. 
M. Porte. 

OcTOBER-NOVEMBER, 1906. Contribution @ une Théorie Réaliste de 
la Monnaie. B. Néaaro. La Banque Nationale Suisse. J. 
LaupMAaNnn. La Théorie Economique pendant l’Année, 1905-6. 
ADOLPHE LANDRY. 


In the Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels), among many 
interesting articles we may notice: The Evolution of Luxury, by V. 
Du BueEp (September). English Limited Liability Companies, by J. 
PATERSON (October). The International Protection of Labour, by 
Pror. EH. Manaim (November). 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie (Jena). 
AuGust, 1906. Die Konzentration im Detitschen* Bankwesen. O. 
WarscHavER. Kanadischer Aufschwung. A. Dix. Die All- 
menden in Preussen. F. CHRISTOPH. 


SEPTEMBER. Wirtschaftspolitik in des Commonwealth von Austra- 
lien. KR. Scoacuner. Zur Wertzuwachssteuer. R. EWLERT. 





Archiv fiir soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. 

Banpb xxiii. Herr. 2, contains Eine Neue Geldtheorie. Pror. W. 
Lexi, referring to Knapp’s new theory. Die politische Arbeiter- 
bewegung Frankreichs in den letzten Jahren. ELsBetH Conn. 
Die neuere Literatur tiber den franzdsischen Sozialismus. 
LSBETH COHN. 


Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung (Leipsic). 1906. Heft 4. 

Herr. 4, 1906. Die Geldtheoretischen und wahrungspolitischen 
Konseguenzen des Nominalismus. . von Bortkiewicz. Refer- 
ring to Knapp’s Staatliche Theorie des Geldes. Erlauterung 
zur Staatlichen Theorie des Geldes. G. F. Knapp. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


Juty. L’Ofelimita nei cicli non Chiusi. V. Pareto. Il rapporto 
tra pigione e reddito. C. Bresciani. Protezionismo marittimo e 
credito navale in Italia. V. Grurrrepa. La conversione del 
consolidato Italiano. F. Fuora. 

Aucust. A proposito della teoria del valore. A. Loria. Per le 
finanze della capitale. L. Nina. La dottrina dell’ egoismo di 
H. Spencer. E. Cossa. Le affitanze collettive e la disoccupa- 
zione nell’ agricultura. A. SERPIERI, E. SELLA. 
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In La Riforma Sociale (Turin), among many valuable articles, the 
following may be mentioned :— 

Juty. Le Societa anonime e le speculazione in Italia. A. MoNzILLI. 
Statolatria Monetaria. AcuitteE Loria. Referring to Knapp’s 
new theory. Sviluppo ... di una metropoli. Dr. C. Ernaupi. 
An interesting account of the development, ‘‘ hygienic and de- 
mographic,’’ of Turin. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Crozier (J. B.). The Wheel of Wealth, being a reconstruction of 
the science and art of Political Economy on the lines of modern 
evolution. London: Longmans. 1906. Pp. 526. 

GrauaM (J. C.) and Warmineton (M. D.). Taxation (local and 
imperial) and Local Government. London: P. 8S. King. 1906. 
Pp. 138: 

Hirst (Francis W.). Commerce and Property in Naval War- 
fare. A letter of the Lord Chancellor. Edited with introduction, 
notes, and appendices by F. W. Hirst. London: Macmillan. 1906. 
Pp. 48. 


Howeut (Epwarp J.). Wake up! John Bull. London: Bem- 
rose. Pp. 54. 

[An exhortation to thrift.] 

JEVONS (the late W. Stanley). The Coal Question. Edited by 
Prof. A. W. Flux. Third edition, revised. London: Macmillan. 
1906. Pp. 467. 


[Reviewed above.] 


Lawson (W. R.). British Economics. London: Blackwood. 
1906. Pp. 401. 


Lawson (W. R.). American Finance. Part first, Domestic. 
London: Blackwood. 1906. Pp. 391. 


KroporTkin (Prince Peter). The Conquest of Bread. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1906. Pp. 299. 


Marswat, (Pror. ALFRED). Principes d'Economie Politique. 
Tome Premier. Traduit par A. R. F. Sauvaise-Jourdan, Professeur 
(Bibliotheque Internationale d’Kconomie Politique). Paris: Giard. 
1907. Pp. 544. 

[This first volume of the translation contains the first four books of the original. 
The translation is based on the text of the fourth edition with some additional 
corrections which have been supplied by the author. The translation (of Professor 
Marshall’s volume) will make two French volumes. ] 

MaGrecor (D. H.). Industrial Combinations. London: Bell. 
Pp. 245. 

Wess (W. L.). Economics of Railroad Construction. New 
York: Wiley. London: Chapman and Hall. 1906. Pp. 339. 

NicHotson (Pror. J. 8.). The Relations of Rents, Wages, and 
Profits in Agriculture, and their Bearing on Rural Depopulation. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1906. Pp. 176. 


[Reviewed above. ] 
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TARIFF Commission, Vol. 3. Report of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee. London: P. 8. King. 1906. 

[The Commission propose a provisional scale of duties ; ¢.g., 6d. per cwt. or about 
2s. per quarter on wheat for the “general tariff,” for the ‘‘ preferential tariff” 3d. 
per cwt. ; on animals and meat, including bacon, the general level to be 5 per cent. — 
subject to negotiation with the Colonies. } 

Wess (Srpney and Beatrice). English Local Government from 
the Revolution to the Municipal Corporations Act: The Parish and 
the County. London: Longmans. 1906. Pp. 664. 

[Reviewed above]. 

Wrixon (Sir Henry). The Pattern Nation. London: Macmillan. 
1906. Pp. 172. 


FisHER (Pror. Irvine). The Nature of Capital and Income. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1906. Pp. 427. 

ForsBEs (Francis B.). The World’s Recent Production of Gold 
and its Influence upon Commodity Prices.—A new method of index 
uumbers for American commodity prices. Publications of the 
American Statistical Association. 

[The level of prices would not be what it is to day but for the new gold.] 


Kirk (Dr. WituiaAM). National Labor Federations in the United 
States. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1906. Pp. 150. 


AuIx (E.). Traité élémentaire de Science des Finances et de 
Legislation Financiére Francaise. Paris: A. Rousseau. 1907. 
Pp. 622 

AuGt-Lankt. Le probléme agraire du Socialisme: La viticulture 
industrielle du midi de la France. Paris: Giard. 1907. 


Fromont (L. G.). Une expérience industrielle de réduction de la 
Journée de Travail. Avec une préface de Prof. E. Mahaim (Instituts 
de Solway). Brussels: Misch & Thron. 1906. Pp. xviii. +120. 


Henry (CuaruEs). La Mesure des Capacités intellectuelle et 
energique (Instituts Solway). Brussels: Misch & Thron. Pp. 75. 


Levasseur (M. E.). Apercu de 1|’évolution des doctrines écono- 
miques et Socialistes en France sur la troisitme république. (Insti- 
tut de France.) Paris: Picard. 1906. Pp. 109. 


[A clear description and powerful criticism of modern movements. } 


ScHEFER (CHRISTIAN). La France moderne et la Probléme 
Colonial (1815-1830). Paris: Félix Alcan. 1907. Pp. xx. and 
460. 8vo. 

[After having explained the colonial problem as it existed for France after the 
fall of Napoleon, M. Schefer exposes the policy advocated by the shipowners of 
Bordeaux and the legislation under the elder branch of the Bourbon Monarchy. 
This first volume closes with the occupation of Algiers, which introduced an 
entirely new factor in the question. ] 

ScuHeutite (G.). Le Docteur Quesnay, chirurgien, Médecin de 
Madame de Pompadour et de Louis XV, Physiocrate. Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1907. Pp. 402. 


[A careful study of Quesnay’s life and activities under their various aspects. } 


Sér (Pror. Henri). Les Classes Rurales en Bretagne du XVI¢ 
Siécle & la Révolution. Paris: Giard. 1906. Pp. 544. 
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Buecuer (Dr. Kart). Die Enstehung der Volkswortschaft. 
Tiibingen. 1906. Pp. 463. 

[A new revised edition of the book reviewed in the Economic Journal, vol. xv. ] 

Cryzanovski (E. G. F.). On Collective Phenomena and the 
Scientifical Value of Statistical Data. With an introduction by F. 
Tucherman. (American Economic Association.) New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1906. Pp. 47. 

[A posthumous publication of considerable scientific interest. The philosophic 
author died in 1888.] 

Kauuua. Die geschichtliche Entwicklung der Modernen Wert- 
theorien. Tiibingen: Laupp. 1906. Pp. 95. 

Mayo (Pror. Dr. GEora von). Begriff und Gliederung der Staats- 
wissenschaften. Zweite umgearbeite und vermehrte Auflage. Tiibin- 
gen: Laupp. 1906. Pp. 130. 

Muck.e (FRiepRicH von). Saint Simon und die Okonomische 
Geschichtstheorie. Ein Beitrag zu einer Dogmengeschichte des his- 
torischen Materialismus. Jena: G. Fischer. 1906. Pp. 45. 

Puiuippovicu (Pror. E. v.). Grundriss der Politischen Oekono- 
mie. Band I. (Sechste revidierte und vermehrte Aufiage.) 
Tiibingen: Mohr. 1906. Pp. 481. 

[The sixth edition is enriched by some developments, notably with respect to the 
theory of money and that of crises. ] 

Pinxus (Dr. N.). Das Problem des Normalen in der National- 
dkonomie. Leipsic: Duncker & Humblot. 1906. Pp. 295. 

[Economic disturbances and deviations from the normal are the special subject 
of inquiry]. 

Scutoss (Davin F.). Handbuch der Léhnungsmethoden. Eine 
Bearbeitung von Dr. L. Bernhard. Leipsic: Duncker & Humblot. 

[A redaction of Mr. Schloss’s well-known work. } 

Soporrsky (Dr. G.). Zur Frage der Ertrags-oder-Personel 

Besteuerung. Riga: Plates. 1906. Pp. 87. 


Fontana-Russo (Luigi). Trattato di Politica Commerciale. 
Milano: Hoepli. 1907. Pp. 640. 

GeErRBINO (DEF.). Commercio interregionale e politica commerciale. 
Palermo: Reber. 1907. Pp. 640. 

Serta (E.). Le trasformazioni economiche del Capitale fon- 
diario. Turin: Bocca. 

Tortonia (C.). Una nuova dottrina dello stato. Lo “‘ stato 
Socialista ’’ secondo la concezione di Antonia Menger. Rome: 
Tipographie Co-operative. 1906. Pp. 61. 


GRANGEL (D. Vituar). El Problema de los Cambios. Madrid: 
Blass. 1906. Pp. 107. 








